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TO 


Sir  JOHN  PRINGLE,  Baronet., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

t 

S I R, 

With  great  pleasure  I embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  giving  you  a public  testimony 
of  my  sincere  attachment.  There  is,  be- 
sides, a peculiar  propriety  in  addressing  to 
you  the  following  Lectures,  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  young  students  in  phy- 
sic, as  it  affords  me  a very  proper  occa- 
sion of  pointing  out  to  their  imitation,  a 
Gentleman,  whose  honour  and  probity, 

whose  genius  and  learning,  have  done  so 

much 
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aruch  credit  to  the  profession,  and  whoSe 
ardent  zeal  and  unwearied  labours  have  so 
much  contributed  to  its  advancement. 

I am,  with  the  sincerest  respect  and  es- 
teem, 

s I R, 

Your  o^bliged  and 

Faithful  Servant, 
JOHN  GREGOPxY. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDINBURGH, 
May  19,  1772. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

Prefixed  to  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Work. 


The  following  Lectures  have  been  read  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  for  several  years  past ; 
and  as  many  transcripts  of  them  were,  from  time 
to  time,  taken  by  my  pupils,  one  of  them  found 
its  way  to  the  press  in  the  negligent  dress,  in 
which  they  were  first  exhibited.  The  Public, 
however,  having  been  pleased  to  afford  them  a 
favourable  reception  even  in  that  form,  I thought 
it  a piece  of  justice  I owed  to  its  candour,  to  give 
them  a thorough  revisal,  and  to  make  them,  as 
far  as  I was  able,  more  worthy  of  its  acceptance. 
This  I have  now  done,  I hope  they  will  be 
found  of  some  use,  not  only  to  students,  but  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  Faculty ; and  that  my 
sincere  endeavours  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  Physic,  however  ineffeiSfual,  will  induce  my 
brethren  to  overlook  any  defefts,  that,  after  all 
j-ny  care,  may  still  be  found  in  them. 
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LECTURE  I. 


Utility  and  digmly  of  the  7Jiedical  art  — Reasons  <ivhy 
physicians  have  been  sometimes  es^posed  to  7'idlcule. 
— Requisites  to  form  the  cha^'aBer  of  a physician. — 
Opportunities  ^vhich  the  profession  of  medicine  gives 
for  the  exertion  of  genius,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
humanity. — Liquiry  into  the  duties  and  offices  of  a 
physician. — Division  of  the  subject. — The  genius, 
understanding,  and  temper  required  in  ft  physi-‘ 
dan. — Difficulties  attending  the  profession.  — Covtr 
mand  of  temper,  presence  of  mind,  and  resolution, 

necessary. Moral  qualities. Humanity. 

Gentleness  of  maimers. — Flexibility. — Particular 
tenderness  due  to  nervous  patients. — Frequent  con- 
trast between  the  manners  of  a physician  when 
first  setting  out,  and  when  established  in  praBice. — 
Obligations  to  discretion,  secrecy,  and  honour. — 

Temperance,  sobriety. Candour. Openness  to 

conviBion, 


The 


LECTURE  I. 


The  design  of  the  profession  which  I have  the 
honour  to  hold  in  this  University,  is  to  explain 
the  praEiice  of  medicine^  by  which  I understand, 
the  art  of  preserving  health,  of  prolonging  life, 
and  of  curing  diseases.  This  is  an  art  of  great 
extent  and  importance  •,  and  for  this  all  your 
former  medical  studies  were  intended  to  qualify 
you. 

But,  before  I enter  upon  the  particular  busi- 
ness of  this  course,  I shall,  agreeably  to  custom, 
give  some  preliminary  leftures,  in  which  I shall 

lay 
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lay  before  you  some  considerations,  which  # 
though  not  strlftly  belonging  to  my  subjeft,  yet 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  those  who  would 
pra£Hse.  medicine. — On  this  occasion,  I think  it 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  utility  and  dignity  of 
■the  medical  art.  Its  utility  was  never  seriously 
called  in  question  ; every  man  who  suffers  pain 
or  sickness  will  very  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
usefulness  of  an  art  which  gives  him  relief.  Peo- 
•ple  may  dispute,  whether  physic,  on  the  whole, 
does  more  good  or  harm  to  mankind  ; just  as 
they  may  dispute,  whether  the  faculty  of  reason, 
considering  how  it  is.  often  perverted,  really  con- 
tributes to  make  human  life  more  or  less  happy  ; 
whether  a vigorous  constitution  and  an  indepen- 
dent fortune  are  blessings  or  curses  to  those  who 
possess  them ; whether  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
general  have  proved  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
mankind. — Such  questions  afford  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  eloquence,  and  for  saying 
plausible  and  ingenious  things  ; but  still  nobody 
doubts  of  the  real  and  substantial  advantages 
attending  those  acquisitions,  if  applied  to  their 

natural 
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natural  and  proper  uses.  Much  wit  has  indeed* 
in  all  ages,  been  exerted  upon  our  profession  5 
but,  after  all,  Vfe  shall  find  that  this  ridicule  has 
rather  been  employed  against  physicians  than 
physic.  There  are  some  reasons  for  tliis  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Piiysicians,  considered  as  a bo- 
■'dy  of  men  who  live  by  medicine  as  a profos- 
•-sion,  have  an  interest  separate  and  distindl  from 
•the  honour  of  the  science.  In  pursuit  of  this 
interest,  some  have  afted  with  candour,  with 
•honour,  with  the  ingenuous  and  liberal  man- 
ners of  gentlemen.  Conscious  of  their  own 
•worth,  they  disdained  every  artifice,  and  de- 
pended for  success  on  their  real  merit.  But 
■such  men  are  not  the  niost  numerous  4n  any 
profession.  Some  impelled  by  necessity,  some 
stimulated  hy  vanity,  and  others  anxious  to  con- 
-ceal  ignorance,  have  had  recourse  to  various 
•mean  and  unworthy  arts  to  raise  their  impor- 
tance among  the  ignorant,  who  are  always  the 

■ most  numerous  part  of  mankind.  Some  of 

I 

these  arts  have  been  an  affeftation  of  mystery 

■ in  all  their  writings  and  conversations  relating 

to 
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to  tlielr  profession ; an  afFeftation  of  knowledge* 
inscrutable  to  all,  except  the  adepts  in  tlie 
science ; an  air  of  perfeft  confidence  in  their  own 
skill  and  abilities  ; and  a demeanor  solemn,  con- 
-temptuous,  and  highly  expressive  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. These  arts,  however  well  they  might 
succeed  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  could  not 
escape  the  censure  of  the  more  judicious,  nor 
elude  the  ridicule  of  men  of  wit  and  humour. 
The  stage,  in  particular,  has  used  freedom  with 
the  professors  of  the  salutary  art  •,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  most  of  the  satire  is  levelled  against 
the  particular  notions,  or  manners  of  individuals, 
and  not  against  the  science  itself. 

Of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  I need  say  Ilt- 
'tle.  I suppose  you  are  well  satisfied  that  you 
have  chosen  a reputable  one.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  pride  or  caprices  of  a few  coun- 
tries, it  has  generally  been  looked  upon,  and 
W'ith  good  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  liberal. 
To  excel  in  it  requires  a greater  compass  of 
learning  than  is  necessary  in  any  other.  A 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  at  least  of  the  ele- 
mentary 
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■mentary  parts  of  them,  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  are  essentially  connefted 
■with  it ",  as  well  as  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  bo- 
tany, and  chemistry,  which  are  indeed  its  very 
foundations.  There  are  likewise  some  parts  of 
knowledge,  which  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  practice  of  medicine,  are 
yet  so  useful,  that  no  physician,  who  has  had  a 
.regular  education,  is  found  without  them  ; such 
are,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  languages.  If  you  add  to  this,  that 
knowledge  of  men,  and  of  manners  which  a 
physician  naturally  and  insensibly  acquires  by  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  mankind,  I think  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  no  profession  requires 
a greater  variety  of  liberal  accomplishments  than 
that  of  physic.  This  sufficiently  establishes  its 
dignity:  I say,  its  dignity,  if  that  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  real  usefulness  to  mankind,  and  by 
the  variety  of  talents  necessary  to  pradlise  it  with 
-success  and  reputation. 

We  have  indeed  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  honourable  point  of  view  in  which  our 

profession 
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profession  Is  regarded  in  every  part  of  the  Bri-- 
tish  dominions.  They  vho  have  seen  in  how 
contemptible  a light  some  of  Its  branches  are 
considered  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  will 
feel  more  sensibly  the  just  regard  paid  to  them 
here.  One  happy  consequence,  among  many 
others,  which  results  from  this,  is,  that  gentle- 
men of  the  best  families,  distinguished  for  their 
spirit  and  their  genius,  often  apply  to  the  study 
of  medicine ; and  the  liberal  and  ingenuous 
manners,  generally  found  in  men  well  born  and 
genteelly  educated,  refledl  an  additional  dignity 
on  the  profession. 

Besides  the  general  consideration  of  the  utility 
and  dignity  of  the  science  of  medicine,  it  may 
be  considered  in  two  different  views. 

In  the  first  place,  as  presenting  a very  ample 
field  for  the  exertion  of  genius. — ^The  great  ex- 
tent of  the  subjeft,  and  a variety  of  causes, 
which  I shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain, 
have  left  it  imperfe^l  in  many  of  its  parts  ; and 
indeed  there  are  some  in  it  hitherto  unexplor- 
ed. 


In 
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In  the  seeond  place,  medicine  presents  a no 
less  extensive  field  for  die  exercise  of  humanity. 

A physician  has  numberless  opportunities  of  giv-  ■ 
ing  that  relief  to  distress,  which  is  not  to  be 
purchased  with  the  wealth  of  India.  This,  to  a 
benevolent  mind,  must  be  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures.  But,  besides  the  good  which  a phy- 
sician has  it  often  in  his  power  to  do,  in  conse- 
quence of  skill  in  his  profession,  there  are  many 
occasions  that  call  for  his  assistance  as  a man  ; as- 
a man  who  feels  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  In  this  respect  he  has  many  op- 
portunities of  displaying  patience,  good-nature, 
generosity,  compassion,  and  all  the  gentler  vir- 
tues that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  The 
Faculty  has  often  been  reproached  with  hard- 
ness of  heart,  occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by 
their  being  so  much  conversant  with  human 
misery.  I hope  and  believe  the  charge  is  un- 
just ; for  habit  may  beget  a command  of  tem- 
per, and  a seeming  composure  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  absolute  insensibility.  But,  by  the 
way,  I must  observe,  that,  when  diis  insensibili- 
2 ty 


ty  is  real,  it  is  a misfortune  to  a physician,  as 
it  deprives  him  of  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
powerful  incitements  to  exert  himself  for  the 
relief  of  his  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  a phy- 
sician of  too  much  sensibility  may  be  rendered 
incapable  of  doing  his-  duty,  from  anxiety,  and 
excess  of  sympathy;  which  cloud  his  understand- 
ing, depress  his  spirit,  and  prevent  him  from 
a6ling  with  that  steadiness  and  vigour,  upon 
which  perhaps  the  life  of  his  patient  in  a great 
measure  depends. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  make  some  obser- 
vations on  the  duties  and  office  bf"a  p^iysician  ; 
a subject  of  great  importance,  but  perhaps  of  so 
delicate  a nature  as  makes  it  difficult  for  one  of 
the  profession  to  treat  of  it  with  proper  free- 
dom. I shall,  however,  attempt  to  do  it,  with- 
out any  reserve.  The  difficulty  of  treating  this 
subject,  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  no  offence, 
arises  from  hence,  that  medicine  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  an  art  the  most  beneficial  and 
important  to  mankind,  or  as  a trade  by  which 
a considerable  body  of  men  gain  their  subsis- 

B tence. 
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tence.  These  two  views,  though  distin£l,  aix; 
far  from  being  incompatible,  though  in  fact  they 
are  often  made  so.  I shall  endeavour  to  set 
this  matter  in  such  a light  as  may  shew  that  the 
system  of  condudt  in  a physician,  which  tends 
most  to  the  advancement  of  his  art,  is  such  as 
will  most  effeflually  maintain  the  true  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  profession,  and  even  pro- 
mote the  private  interest  of  such  of  its. members 
as  are  men  of  real  capacity  and  merit.  I am 
under  less  apprehension  of  discussing  this  sub- 
jeft  before  gentlemen  at  your  time  of  life,  than 
if  you  were  further  advanced  in  years.  Youth 
indeed  is  the  season  when  every  sentiment  of 
liberty,  of  generosity,  and  of  candour,  most 
easily  find  their  way  to  the  heart.  If  they  do 
not  reach  it  then,  .they  never  will  afterwards. 
Age  may  improve  the  understanding  by  acces- 
sions of  knowledge  and  experience  ; whilst  at 
the  same  time  that  warmth  of  temper  and  ima- 
gination, which  so  often  mislead  the  judgment, 
gradually  abate.  But  it  unfortii^ately  happens, 
that  this  very  circumstance  attending  the  decline 

of 


of  Ufe,  which  in  some  respe£ls  improves  the  un- 
derstanding, in  others  throws  a damp  upon  ge- 
nius, checks  the  ardent  pursuit  of  science  and 
truth,  and  shuts  the  heart  against  every  manly, 
enlarged,  and  generous  sentiment. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  subjeft,  I shall,  in 
the  first  place,  consider  what  kind  of  genius, 
understanding,  and  temper  naturally  fit  a man 
for  being  a physician. — In  the  second  place, 
what  are  the  moral  qualities  to  be  expefled 
from  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  viz. 
the  obligation  to  humanity,  patience,  attention, 
discretion,  secrecy,  and  honour,  which  he  lies 
under  to  his  patients. — In  the  third  place,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  the  decorums  and  attentions 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  him  as  a physician, 
and  which  tend  most  effectually  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  ; as  likewise  the  gene- 
ral propriety  of  his  manners,  his  behaviour  to 
his  patients,  to  his  brethren,  to  surgeons,  and 
to  apothecaries. — In  the  fourth  place,  I shall 
particularly  describe  that  course  of  education' 
which  is  necessary  for  qualifying  a physician  to  ■ 

practise 
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pra£ilse  with  success  and  reputation  j and  sHaTl, 
at  the  same  time,  mention  those  ornamental 
qualifications  expefted  from  the  physician  as  a 
^ gentleman  of  a liberal  education,  and  without, 
which  it  is  difficult  to- support  the  honour  and, 
rank  of  the  profession. 

I begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  genius,  un- 
derstanding, and  temper,  which  naturally  fit  a 
man  for  being  a physician. 

Perhaps  no  profession  requires  so  compre- 
hensive a mind  as  medicine.  In  the  other  learn- 
ed professions,  considered  as  sciences,  there  is  a 
certain  estalDlished  standard,  certain  fixed  laws 
and  statutes,  to  which  every  question  must  con- 
stantly refer,  and  by  which  it  must  be  deter-- 
mined.  A knowledge  of  this  established  au- 
thority may  be  attained  by  assiduous  application- 
and  a good  memory.  There  is  little  room  left, 
for  the  display  of  genius,  where  invention  can- 
not add,  nor  judgment  improve  •,  because  the 
established  laws,  whether  right  or  wrong,  must 
be  submitted  to.  The  only  exercise  for  inge- 
nuity, is  in  cases  where  it  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear 
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pear  wliat  the  laws  are.  But  even  then,  as  dis- 
putable points  must  be  referred  to  the  determi- 
nation of  judges,  whose  opinions,  being  form- 
ed from  various  circumstantial  combinations, 
frequently  dilFer,  there  is  no  criterion  by  which 
the  ingenious  reasoner  can  be  judged  j and  his 
conclusions,  whether  well  or  ill  drawn,  must  still 
remain  undecided.  The  case  is  very  different 
in  medicine.  There  we  have  no  established 
authority  to,  which  we  can  refer  in  doubtful 
cases.  Every  physician  must  rest  on  his  own 
judgment,  which  appeals  for  its  redfitude  to 
nature  and  experience  alone.  Among  the  in- 
finite variety  of  faffs  and  theories  with  whicli- 
his  memory  has  been  filled  in  the  course  of  a 
liberal  education,  it  is  his  business  to  make  a 
judicious  separation  between  those  founded  in 
nature  and  experience,  and  those  which  owe 
tlieir  birth  to  ignorance,  fraud,  or  the  caprici- 
ous systems  of  a heated  and  deluded  imagina- 
tion. He  will  likewise  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  important  faffs,  and  such  as, 
though  they  may  be  founded  in  truth,  are  not- 
withstanding 


withstanding  trivial  or  utterly  useless  to  the 
main  ends  of  his  profession.  Supposing  all 
these  difficulties  surmounted,  he  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  practice. 
In  teaching  a system  of  the  practice  of  physic, 
every  disease  must  be  considered  separately,  and 
as  existing  by  itself;  but  in  fadt  diseases  are 
found  complicated  in  endless  varieties,  which  no  , 
system  has  hitherto  been  able  to  comprehend. 
This  occasions  an  embarassment  to  a young 
pradtitioner,  which  nothing  can  remove  but  a ha- 
bit of  nice  discernment,  a quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion which  enables  him  to  perceive  real  analogies, 
and,  what  is  rarely  united  with  this,  a solidity 
of  judgment,  which  secures  him  from  being  de- 
ceived by  imaginary  ones.  A student  of  much 
fancy  and  some  learning  has  no  idea  of  this  dif- 
ficulty. In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  fancies 
every  disease  must  fly  before  him  ; he  thinks 
he  not  only  knows  the  proximate  causes  and  in- 
dications of  cure  in  all  distempers,  but  a variety 
of  remedies  that  will  exadlly  answer  them.  It 
will  be  unfortunate,  however,  for  fois  patients, 

if 
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(If  a little  experience  does  not  humble  this  pride, 
-and  satisfy  him  that  in  many  cases  he  neither 
knows  the  proximate  causes  nor  the  indications 
•of  cure,  nor  how  to  fulfil  these  indications 
when  he  does  know  them  ; or  shew  him,  what 
is  equally  humiliating,  that  the  indications  are 
different  and  contradiftory.  In  this  situation, 
his  boasted  science  must  stoop,  perhaps,  for 
some  time,  to  be  an  idle  spectator,  or  to  palliate 
the  violence  of  particular  symptoms,  or  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  fear  and  diffidence,  with 
such  lights  as  he  can  receive  from  a precarious 
.analogy.  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  a phy- 
sician has  to  encounter  in  his  early  pradtice  ; to 
conquer  which  is  required,  besides  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a proper  education,  the  concurrence 
of  a penetrating  genius,  and  of  a clear  solid 
judgment ; and,  in  many  cases,  of  a quickness 
of  apprehension,  instantaneously  to  perceive 
where  the  greatest  probability  of  success  lies, 
and  of  resolution  to  adt  accordingly. 

But,  although  a physician  should  possess  that 
enlarged  medical  genius,  which  I have  just  now 
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•Hescribedj  yet  talents  of  another  kind  are  also 
requisite.  A physician  has  not  only  for  an  ob- 
je£t,  the  Improvement  of  his  own  mind,  but  he 
must  study  the  temper,  and  struggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  patient,  of  his  relations,  and 
of  the  world  in  general  j nay,  he  must  guard 
himself  against  the  ill  offices  of  those,  whose  in- 
terest interferes  with  his  ; and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  only  judges  of  his  medical  me- 
rit are  those  who  have  sinister  views  in  conceal- 
ing or  depreciating  it.  Hence,  appears  the  ne- 
cessity of  a physician’s  having  a large  share  of 
good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  a medical  genius  and  learning. 

Such  are  the  genius  and  talents  required  in  a 
physician ; but  a certain  command  of  the  tem- 
per and  passions,  either  natural  or  acquired, 
must  be  added,  in  order  to  give  them  their  full 
advantage.  Sudden  emergencies  occur  in  prac- 
tice, and  diseases  often  take  unexpefted  turns, 
which  are  apt  to  flutter  the  spirits  of  a man  of 
lively  parts  and  of  a warm  temper. 
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Accidents  of  this  kind  may  aftcft  his  judg- 
ment in  such  a manner  as  to  unfit  him  for  dis- 
cerning what  is  proper  to  be  done ; or  if  he  does 
perceive  it,  may  nevertheless  render  him  irre- 
solute. Yet  such  occasions  call  for  the  quickest 
discernment  and  the  steadiest  and  most  reso- 
lute condu£t;  and  the  more,  as  the  sick  so- 
readily  take  the  alarm,  when  they  discover  any 
diffidence  in  their  physician.  The  weaknesses 
too  and  bad  behaviour  of  patients,  and  a num- 
ber of  little  difficulties  and  contradiftions  which 
every  physician  must  encounter  in  his  praftice,. 
are  apt  to  ruffle  his  temper,  and  consequently 
to  cloud  his  judgment,  and  make  him  forget 
propriety  and  decency  of  behaviour.  Hence- 
appears  the  advantage  of  a physician’s  possessing 
presence  of  mind,  composure,  steadiness,  and 
an  appearance  of  resolution,  even  in  cases,  where, 
in  his  own  judgment,  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulty. 

I come  now  to  mention  the  moral  qualities' 
peculiarly  required  in  the  character  of  a phy- 
sician. The  chief  of  these  is  humanity  •,  that 
sensibility  of  heart  which  makes  us  feel  for  the 
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distresses  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  which  of 
consequence  incites  us  in  the  most  powerful 
manner  to  relieve  them.  Sympathy  producer 
an  anxious  attention  to  a thousand  littk  circum- 
stances that  may  tend  to  relieve  the  patient ; 
an  attention  which  money  can  never  purchase  r 
hence  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  having  a 
friend  for  a physician.  Sympathy  naturally  en- 
gages the  affe£tion  and  confidence  of  a patient, 
which  in  many  cases  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
cpence  to  his  recovery.  If  the  physician  pos- 
sesses gentleness  of  manners,  and  a compassion- 
ate heart,  and  what  Shakespeare  so  emphatical- 
ly calls  “ the  milk  of  human  kindness,”  the  pa- 
tient feels  his  approach  like  that  of  a guardian 
angel  ministering  to  his  relief  5 while  every  vi- 
sit of  a physician  who  is  unfeeling,  and  rough 
in  his  manners,  makes  his  heart  sink  within 
him,  as  at  the  presence  of  one  who  comes  to 
pronounce  his  doom.  Men  of  the  most  com- 
passionate tempers,  by  being  daily  conversant 
with  scenes  of  distress,  acquire,  in  process  of 
time,  that  com.posure  and  firmness  of  mind  so 
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•necessary  in ' the  pradlice  of  physic.  They  can 
feel  whatever  is  amiable  in  pity,  without  suf- 
fering it  to  enervate  or  unman  them.  Such 
physicians  as  are  callous  to  sentiments  of  huma- 
nity, treat  this  sympathy  with  ridicule,  and  re- 
present it  either  as  hypocrisy,  or  as  the  indica- 
tion of  a feeble  mind.  That  sympathy  is  often 
affected,  I am  afraid  is  true  ; but  this  affectation 
may  be  easily  seen  thi'ough.  Real  sympathy 
is  never  ostentatious ; on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
•strives  to  conceal  itself.  But  what  most  effec- 
tually detects  this  hypocrisy  is  a plr)'sician’s  dif- 
ferent manner  of  behaving  to  people  in  high 
and  people  in  low  life ; to  those  who  reward 
him  handsomely,  aud  those  who  have  not  the 
means  to  do  it.  A generous  and  elevated  mind 
is  even  more  shy  in  expressing  sympathy  with 
those  of  high  rank,  than  with  those  in  humbler 
life ; being  jealous  of  the  unworthy  construc- 
tion so  usually  annexed  to  it. — The  insinuation 
•that  a compassionate  and  feeling  heart  is  com- 
monly accompanied  with  a weak  understanding 
and  a feeble  mind  is  malignant  and  false.  Ex- 
perience 
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perlence  demonstrates,  that  a gentle  and  htr- 
mane  temper,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
vigour  of  mind,  is  its  usual  attendant  ; and  that 
rough  and  blustering  manners  generally  accom^- 
pany  a weak  understanding  and  a mean  soul, 
and  are  indeed  frequently  affected  by  men  void 
of  magnanimity  and  personal  courage,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  natural  defe£ts. 

There  is  a species  of  good  humour  different 
from  the  sympathy  I have  been  speaking  of, 
which  is  likewise  amiable  in  a physician.  It 
•consists  in  a certain  gentleness  and  flexibility, 
which  makes  him  sufier  with  patience,  and  even 
apparent  chearfulness,  the  many  contradictions 
and  disappointments  he  is  subjected  to  in  his 
practice.  If  he  is  rigid  and  too  minute  in  his 
directions  about  regimen,  he  may  be  assured 
they  will  not  be  striCtly  followed  ; and  if  he  is 
severe  in  his  manners,  the  deviations  from  his 
rules  will  as  certainly  be  concealed  from  him. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  is  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  true  state  of  his  patient  ; he  as- 
cribes to  the  consequences  of  the  disease,  what 
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■is  merely  owing  to  irregularities  in  diet,  and  at^- 
tributes  effects  to  medicines  which  were  perhaps 
never  taken.  The  errors  which  in  this  way  he 
may  be  led  into  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  a prudent  relaxa- 
tion of  rules  that  could  not  well  be  obeyed. 
The  government  of  a physician  over  his  patient 
should  undoubtedly  be  absolute;  but  an  absolute 
government  very  few  patients  will  submit  to. 
A prudent  physician  should  therefore  prescribe 
such  laws  as,  though  not  the  best,  afe  yet  the 
best  that  will  be  observed  •,  of  different  evils,  he 
should  choose  the  least ; and,  at  no  rate,  lose  the 
confidence  of  his  patient,  so  as  to  be  deceived 
by  him  as  to  his  true  situation.  This  indulgence, 
however,  which  I am  pleading  for,  must  be  ma- 
naged with  judgment  and  discretion ; as  it  is 
very  necessary  that  a physician  should  support 
a proper  dignity  and  authority  with  his  patients, 
for  their  sakes  as  well  as  his  own. 

There  is  a numerous  class  of  patients  who 
put  a physician’s  good  nature  and  patience  to  a 
severe  trial ; those  I mean  who  suffer  under 
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■Tiervous  ailments.  Although  the  fears  of  these 
patients  are  generally  groundless,  yet  their  suf- 
ferings are  real  5 and  the  disease  is  as  much 
seated  in  the  constitution  as  a rheumatism  or 
a dropsy.  To  treat  their  complaints  with  ridi- 
cule or  negleft,  from  supposing  them  the  effe£l: 
of  a crazy  imagination,  is  equally  cruel  and  ab- 
surd. They  generally  arise  from  or  are  attended 
with  bodily  disorders  obvious  enough  ; but  sup- 
posing them  otherwise,  still  it  is  the  physician’s 
duty  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed.  Disorders  of  the  imagi- 
nation may  be  as  properly  the  objeft  of  a phy- 
sician’s attention  as  those  of  the  body ; and 
surely  they  are,  frequently,  of  all  distresses  the 
greatest,  and  demand  the  most  tender  sympa- 
thy ; but  it  requires  address  and  good  sense  in 
a physician  to  manage  them  properly.  If  he 
seems  to  treat  them  slightly,  or  with  unseason- 
able mirth,  the  patient  is  hurt  beyond  measure  ; 
if  he  is  too  anxiously  attentive  to  every  little 
circumstance,  he  feeds  the  disease.  For  the 
patient’s  sake  therefore,  as  well  as  his  own,  he 
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must  endeavour  to  strike  the  medium  between, 
negligence  and  ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  and 
too  much  solicitude  about  every  trifling  symp- 
tom on  the  other.  He  may  sometimes  divert 
the  mind,  without  seeming  to  intend  it,  from  its 
present  sufferings,  and  from  its  melanclioly  pro- 
spers of  the  future,  by  insensibly  introducing 
subjefts  that  are  amusing  or  interesting  ; and 
sometimes  he  may  successfully  employ  a deli- 
cate and  good-natured  pleasantry. 

We  sometimes  see  a remarkable  difference 
between  the  behaviour  of  a physician  at  his  first 
setting  out,  and  afterwards  when  he  is  fully 
established  in  reputation  and  practice.  In  the- 
beginning,  he  is  affable,  polite,  humane,  and  as- 
siduously attentive  to  his  patients  •,  but  after- 
wards, when  he  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  such  a 
behaviour,  and  finds  himself  independent,  he 
assumes  a very  different  tone  j he  becomes 
haughty,  rapacious,  and  careless,  and  often  some- 
what brutal  in  his  manners.  Conscious  of  the 
ascendency  he  has  acquired,  he  adts  a despotic 
part,  and  takes  a most  ungenerous  advantage  of 
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the  confidence  which  people  have  in  his  abili- 
ties. 

A physician,  by  the  nature  of  his  profession, 
has  many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  private 
characters  and  concerns  of  the  families  in  which 
he  is  employed.  Besides  what  he  may  learn 
from  Ills  own  observation,  he  is  often  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  those,  w^ho  perhaps  think 
they  owe  their  life  to  his  care.  He  sees  people 
in  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  very 
different  from  those  in  which  the  world  views 
tliem  •, — oppressed  wdth  pain,  sickness,  and  low 
spirits.  In  these  humiliating  situations,  instead 
of  Avonted  chearfulness,  evenness  of  temper,  and 
vigour  of  mind,  he  meets,  with  peevislmess,  im- 
patience, and  timidity.  Hence  it  appears  how- 
much  the  charafters  of  individuals,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  families,  may  sometimes  depend  on  the 
discretion,  secrecy,  and  honour  of  a physi- 
cian. Secrecy  is  particularly  requisite  where 
women  are  concerned.  Independently  of  the 
peculiar  tenderness  with  which  a woman’s  cha- 
racter should  be  treated,  there  are  certain  cir- 
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curastances  of  health,  which,  though  in  no  re- 
spedt  connefted  with  her  reputation,  every  wo- 
man, from  the  natural  delicacy  of  her  sex,  is 
anxious  to  conceal ; and,  in  some  cases,  the 
concealment  of  these  circumstances  may  be  of 
consequence  to  her  health,  to  her  interest,  and 
to  her  happiness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  are  virtues  peculiar- 
ly required  in  a physician.  In  the  course  of  an 
extensive  pra£tice,  difficult  cases  frequently  oc- 
cur, which  demand  the  most  vigorous  exertion 
of  memory  and  judgment.  I have  heard  it  said 
of  some  eminent  physicians^  that  they  prescrib- 
ed as  well  when  drunk  as  when  sober.  If 
there  was  any  truth  in  this  report,  it  contained 
a severe  refleftion  against  their  abilities  in  their 
profession.  It  shewed  that  they  pratflised  by 
rote,  or  prescribed  for  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous symptoms,  without  attending  to  those  nice 
peculiar  circumstances,  a knowledge  of  which 
constitutes  the  great  difference  between  a phy- 
sician who  has  genius  and  one  who  has  none. 
•Drunkenness  implies  a defeft  in  the  memory 
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and  judgment  y it  implies  confusion  of  thought, 
perplexity,  and  unsteadiness  ; and  must  there- 
fore unfit  a man  for  every  business  that  requires 
the  lively  and  vigorous  use  of  his  understand- 
ing. 

I may  reckon  among  the  moral  duties  incum- 
bent on  a physician,  that  candour  which  makes 
him  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge and  rectify  his  mistakes.  An  obstinate 
. adlierence  to  an  unsuccessful  method  of  treating 
a disease,  must  be  owing  to  a high  degree  of 
self-conceit,  and  a belief  of  the  infallibility 
of  a system.  This  error  is  the  more  difficult 
•to  cure,  as  it  generally  proceeds  from  ignorance. 
True  knowledge  and  clear  discernment  may 
lead  one  into  the  extreme  of  diffidence  and 
humility,  but  are  inconsistent  with  self-conceit. 
It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  this  obstinacy 
proceeds  from  a defecl  in  the  heart.  Such  phy- 
sicians see  that  they  are  wrong,  but  are  too 
proud  to  ^Icknowledge  their  error,  especially  if 
it  is  pointed  out  t,o  them  by  one  of  the  profes- 
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sibn.  To  this  species  of  pride,  a pride  incom- 
patible with  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind, 
have  the  lives  of  thousands  been  sacrificed. 
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Decorums  and  aUentlons  peculiar  to  a physician. — 
How  the  obligations  to  these  arise. — Duty  of  a 
physician  with  regard  to  adopting  new  remedies. — 
Dufy  in  acquainting  a patient  and  his  relations 
of  his  situation. — CcnduEl  of  a physician  when 
he  despairs  of  the  paiiejtfs  life. — ConduEi  in  re- 
gard to  the  profits  of  his  profession. — Consulta- 
tions. — Paticfits  interest  not  to  st/jfer  by  the  quar- 
rels of  physicians. — Behavwur  of  young  physicians 
to  their  seniors. — Distinction  between  physic,  sur- 
gery, and  pharmacy. — Dress. — Manners. — Af- 
fectation of  delicacy. — Sei-vility.-=— Remarks  on  se— 
I cret  medicines. — Charge  of  infidelity  against  phy- 
sicians considered. 


i PROCEED  now  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  decorums  and  attentions  peculiar  to  a physi- 
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clan,  and  such  as  tend  most  efFechially  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

Decorum,  decency,  and  propriety,  are  words 
very  indeterminate  in  their  application  •,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  ideas  annexed  to  them  are  part- 
ly founded  in  nature  and  common  sense,  partly 
in  caprice,  fashion,  and  the  customs  of  particu- 
lar nations.  In  the  first  case,  the  obligation  to 
them  is  immutable,  the  same  in  all  ages  and. 
nations ; in  the  latter,  it  is  flu£hiating  and  less 
binding.  When  it  is  necessary,  I shall  endea- 
vour to  mark  this  distin<Slioni. 

I have  already  ^aken  notice  of  the  principal 
duties  a physician  owes  to  his  patients  ; of  the 
propriety  of  his  attending  to  their  tempers 
and  constitutions,  and  allowing  them  every  in- 
dulgence consistent  with  their  safety.  Some- 
times a patient  himself,  sometimes  one  of  his 
friends,  will  propose  to  the  physician  a remedy, 
which,  they  believe,  may  do  him  service.  Their 
proposal  may  be  a good  one  : it  may  even  sug- 
gest to  the  ablest  physician  what,  perhaps,  till 
then,  might  not  have  occurred  to  him.  It  is 
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undoubtedly,  therefore,  his  duty  to  adopt  it. 
Yet  there  are  some  of  the  faculty,  who,  from  a 
pretended  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  in  reality  from  mean  and  selfish  views, 
refuse  to  apply  any  remedy  proposed  in  this 
manner,  without  regard- to  its  merit.  But  this 
behaviour  can  never  be  vindicated.  Every  man 
has  a right  to  speak-,  where  his  life  or  his  health 
is  concerned  ; and  every  man  may  suggest  what 
he  thinks  tends  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend- 
It  becomes  them  to  interpose  with  politeness, 
and  a deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  phy- 
sician ; it  becomes  him  to  hear  w^hat  they  have 
to  say  tvith  attention,  and  to  examine  it  with 
candour.  If  he  really  approves  it,  he  should 
frankly  own  it,  and  adt  accordingly  ; if  he  disap- 
proves, he  should  declare  his  disapprobation  in 
such  a manner  as  shews  it  proceeds  from  con- 
vidtion,  and  not  from  pique  or  obstinacy.  If  a 
patient  'is  determined  to  try  an  improper  or 
dangerous  medicine,  a physician  should  refuse 
his  sandtion ; but  he  has  no  riglit  to  complain 
of  his  advice  not  being  followed. 
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A physician  is  often  at  a loss  in  speaking  to 
liis  patients  of  their  real  situation,  when  it  is 
dangerous.  A deviation  from  truth  is  some- 
times, in  this  case,  both  justifiable  and  necessarj’’. 
It  often  happens  that  a person  is  extremely  ill ; 
but  yet  may  recover  if  he  is  not  informed  of 
Iris  danger.  It  sometimes  happens,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a man  is  seized  with  a dangerous 
illness,  who  has  made  no  settlement  of  his  af- 
fairs ; and  yet  perhaps  the  future  happiness  of 
his  family  may  depend  on  his  making  such  a 
settlement.  In  this  and  other  similar  cases,  it 
may  be  proper  for  a physician,  in  the  most  pru- 
dent and  gentle  manner,  to  give  a hint  to  the 
patient  of  his  real  danger,  and  even  solicit  him 
to  set  about  this  necessary  duty.  But,  in  every 
case,  it  behoves  a physician  never  to  conceal 
the  real  situation  of  the  patient  from  his  rela- 
tions. Indeed  justice  demands  this  ; as  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  calling  for  further  assis- 
tance, if  they  should  think  it  necessary.  To  a 
man  of  a compassionate  and  feeling  heart,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  duties  in  the 
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profession : but  it  is  indispensible.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  it  requires  equal  prudence  and 
humanity.  What  should  reconcile  him  the  more 
easily  to  this  painful  office,  is  the  refleftion  that, 
if  the  patient  should  recover,  it  will  prove  a 
joyful  disappointment  to  his  friends  ; and,  if  he 
dies,  it  makes  the  shock  more  gentle.  Let  me 
here  exhort  you  against  the  custom  of  some 
physicians,  who  leave  their  patients  when  their 
life  is  despaired  of,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
decent  to  put  them  to  farther  expence.  It  is 
as  much  the  business  of  a physician  to  alleviate 
pain,  and  to  smooth  the  avenues  of  death,  when 
unavoidable,  as  to  cure  diseases.  Even  in  cases 
where  his  skill  as  a physician  can  be  of  no  fur- 
ther avail,  his  presence  and  assistance  as  a friend 
may  be  agreeable  and  useful  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  his  nearest  relations.  Neither  is  it 
proper  that  he  should  withdraw  when  a clergj’'- 
man  is  called  to  assist  the  patient  in  his  spiritual 
concerns.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  decent  and 
fit  that  they  should  mutually  understand  one  an- 
other, and  a£t  together.  The  conversation  of  a 
■I  clergyman 
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clergyman  of  cheerful  piety  afld  good  sense,  ih? 
whom  a sick  man  confides,  may  sometimes  be  of 
much  more  consequence,  in  composing  the  an- 
guish of  his  mind  and  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits,  than  any  medicine ; but  a gloomy  and 
indiscreet  enthusiast  may  do  great  hurt ; may 
terrify  the  patient,  and  contribute  to  shorten  a 
life  that  might  otherwise  be  saved. 

There  are  often  unhappy  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities among  those  of  the  profession,  by  which 
their  patients  may  sufier.  A physician,  however, 
who  has  any  sense  of  justice  or  humanity,  will 
never  involve  his  patient  in  the  consequences  of 
private  quarrels,  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
Physicians  in  consultation,  whatever  may  be 
their  private  resentments,  or  opinions  of  one 
another,  should  divest  themselves  of  all  partiali- 
ties, and  think  of  nothing  but  what  will  most 
effeftually  contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  un- 
der their  care.  If  a physician  cannot  lay  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  and  say  that  his  mind  is  per- 
fedlly  open  to  conviftion,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  shall  come,  he  should  in  honour  decline 
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the  consultation.  Many  advantages  arise  from 
two  physicians  consulting  together,  who  are  men 
of  candour,  and  have  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other’s  honour.  A remedy  may  occur  to  one 
which  did  not  to  another  ; and  a physician  may 
want  resolution,  or  sufiicient  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion,  to  prescribe  a powerful  but  preca- 
rious remedy,  on  wliich,  however,  the  life  of 
his  patient  may  depend ; in  this  case  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  his  brother  mdy  fix  his  own. 
But,  if  there  is  no  mutual  confidence  ; if  opini- 
ons are  regarded,  not  according  to  their  mtrinsie 
merit,  but  according  to  the  person  from  whom 
they  proceed  ; or,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  sentiments,  delivered  with  openness,  are  to 
be  whispered  abroad,  and  misrepresented  to  the 
public,  without  regard  to  the  obligations  of  hon- 
our and  secrecy  j and  if,  in  consequence  of  this, 
a physician  is  singly  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  effects  of  his  advice  ; in  such  cases,  consul- 
tations of  physicians  tend  rather  to  the  detri- 
ment than  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick  ; and  the 
usual  and  indeed  most  favourable  conclusion  of 
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them  is  some  very  harmless  but  insignificant 
prescription. 

The  quarrels  of  physicians,  when  they  end  in 
appeals  to  the  public,  generally  hurt  the  con- 
tending parties  ; but,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, they  discredit  the  profession,  and  ex- 
pose the  faculty  itself  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  following  cause 
can  justify  any  physician  for  refusing  to  consult 
with  another,  when  he  is  required  to  do  so.  If 
he  is  conscious  he  cannot  behave  with  temper, 
and  that  his  passions  are  so  ruffled  as  to  impair 
his  judgment,  he  may  and  ought  to  refuse  it. 
But  such  circumstances,  as  the  university  where 
the  person  he  is  to  consult  with  took  his  degree, 
or  indeed  whether  he  had  a degree  from  any 
university  or  not,  cannot  justify  his  refusal.  It 
■is  a physician’s  duty  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power,  that  is  not  criminal,  to  save-  the  life  of 
his  patient  ; and  to  search  for  remedies  from 
•every  source,  and  from  every  hand,  however 
mean  and  contemptible.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
■Is  sacrificing  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  fa- 
culty. 


cuky.  But,  I am  not  here  speaking  of  the  pri- 
vate police  of  a corporation,  or  the  little  arts  of 
a craft.  I am  treating  of  the  duties  of  a liberal 
profession,  whose  objeft  is  the  life  and  health  of 
mankind  ; a profession  to  be  exercised  by 
gentlemen  of  honour  and  Ingenuous  man- 
ners ; the  dignity  of  which  can  never  be  sup- 
ported by  means  that  are  inconsistent  with  its 
ultimate  objeft,  and  that  tend  only  to  increase 
the  pride,  and  fill  the  pockets,  of  a few  indivi- 
duals. 

It  becomes  young  physicians  to  be  particular- 
ly attentive  to  the  propriety  of  their  behaviour 
v/hen  consulting  with  their  seniors.  Besides  the 
respedt  due  to  age,  these  are  entitled  to  a parti- 
cular deference  from  their  longer  and  more  ex- 
tensive experience.  The  revolutions  indeed  of 
medical  hypotheses  and  systems  are  so  quick, 
that  an  old  and  a young  physician  seldom  rea- 
son in  the  same  way  on  subjefts  of  their  profes- 
sion •,  although  the  difference  be  sometimes  ra- 
ther apparent  than  real,  when  they  use  only  a 
different  langua^gc  to  express  sentiments  essenti- 
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ally  the  same.  But  it  generally  happens,  that 
the  speculations  which  principally  engage  the 
attention  of  young  physicians,  seldom  in  any 
degree  affe<Sl  their  pra<5tice ; and  therefore,  as 
they  are  in  a great  measure  foreign  to  the  busi- 
ness, they  should  never  introduce  them  in  me- 
dical consultations.  They  shew  equal  want  of 
sense  and  good  manners,  when  they  wantonly 
take  opportunities  of  expressing  contempt  for 
opinions  as  antiquated  and  exploded,  in  which 
their  seniors  have  been  educated,  and  which 
they  hold  as  firmly  established.  A little  reflec- 
tion might  teach  them,  that  it  is  not  impossible, 
but,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  their  own  most 
favourite  theories  may  be  discovered  to  be  as 
weak  and  delusive  as  those  which  have  gone  be- 
fore them  •,  and  this  should  lead  them  to  con- 
sider how  sensibly  they  may  be  hurt  themselves, 
when  they  find  those  idols  of  their  youth  at- 
tacked by  the  petulant  ridicule  of  the  next  gen- 
eration ',  when,  perhaps,  they  are  arrived  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  have  neither  abilities 
nor  temper  to  defend  them. 
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The  same  respeft  that  ought  to  be  shewn  to 
the  opinions  of  elder  physicians,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  their  favourite  authors,  aud  indeed  to 
all  such  writers  in  medicine  as  have  contributed 
to  its  advancement,  and  whose  names,  in  the 
successive  ages  of  physic,  have  been  revered  by 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  the  profession. 
It  is  equally  prudent  aud  decent  for  young  prac- 
titioners, when  they  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  to  express  their  dissent  with 
modesty  and  good-manners.  Their  abuse  of 
charafters,  which  have  been  generally  esteemed, 
has  more  the  appearance  of  petulance  and  self- 
conceit  than  of  the  liberal  and  ingenuous  spirit 
that  flows  from  the  love  of  truth.  There  is  in- 
deed an  ardent  love  of  freedom,  and  an  im- 
patience of  the  controul  of  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters of  sentiment  and  reasoning,  which  is  both 
natural  and  proper  in  young  men.  This  high 
'«.spirit  is  very  properly  shewn  when  they  expose 
to  ridicule  such  authors  as  are  remarkablv'vain 
and  ostentatious,  or  when  they  chastise  the  in- 
solence of  such  as  are  assuming,  supercilious, 
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and  didlatorial ; but,  in  speaking  of  such  men 
as  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  or  Boerhaave,  who 
were  no  less  eminent  for  their  candour  and  mo- 
desty, than  for  their  genius  and  merit  in  their 
profession,  at  the  same  time  that  their  opinions 
are  canvassed  with  freedom,  their  charafters 
should  be  treated  not  only  with  decency  but 
with  reverence. 

There  have  arisen  at  different  periods,  and 
particularly  in  France  about  twenty  years  ago, 
great  disputes  about  the  boundary  of  physic  and 
surgery,  and  the  proper  subordination  of  sur- 
gery to  medicine.  A dispute  hurtful  to  man- 
kind, and  which  has  been  often  conducted  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
I shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  giving  my 
sentiments  concerning  it. 

There  was  anciently,  as  Celsus  informs  us,  a 
division  of  medicine  into  three  parts : the  first 
regarded  the  regulation  of  diet  ^ the  second,  the 
prescription  of  remedies  •,  the  third,  manual 
operations,  or  surgery.  The  first  two,  though 
distinguished  in  theory,  were  always  united  in 
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practice the  last  has  often  been  exercised  se- 
parately. Sometimes  the  ancient  physicians 
performed  the  manual  part  themselves  *,  at  other 
times,  it  was  done  by  slaves  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. Among  the  moderns,  the  arts  of  physic 
and  surgery  have  often  been  promiscuously  prac-  ‘ 
tised  by  the  same  persons  ; for  example,  Hilda- 
nus,  Severinus,  Bartholine,  and  many  others  of 
distinguished  genius  and  learning.  But,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  both  now  and  formerly,  sur- 
gery has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  liberal 
professions,  but  surgeons  have  ignominiously  | 
been  classed  with  the  corporation  of  barbers.  ' 
In  such  places,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
this  art  must  be  often  prafHsed  by  men  of  the 

lowest  rank,  who  have  never  received  a liberal  i 

} 

education.  The  separation  of  physic  from  sur- 
gery in  modern  times,  has  been  produdlive  of 
the  worst  consequences.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons,  formed  into  separate  societies,  had  se- 
parate interests  to  support,  which,  in  many  cases, 
clashed  with  each  other.  The  surgeons  claim- 
ed not  only  the  exclusive  privilege  of  performing  < 
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all  operations,  but  likewise  the  management 
of  most  external  and  some  internal  diseases, 
where  operations  were  supposed  to  be  often  ne- 
cessary ; by  which  means  the  method  of  cure 
in  many  diseases  was  sometimes  left  to  the  di- 
redlion  of  ignorant  as  well  as  illiterate  men.  But 
it  must  be  apparent  to  every  sensible  and  in- 
genuous observer,  that  the  diseases  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  some  of  them  perfedlly 
and  be  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  rest  *,  and 
hardly  possible  to  understand  any  of  them,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  and  of  the 
Animal  oecononiy,  both  in  its  sound  and  mor- 
bid state.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned, 

I that  a practitioner,  well  grounded  in  such  gener- 
I al  knowledge,  may  have  considerable  advantages, 

1 and  more  readily  make  improvements,  by  at- 
1 taching  himself  to  the  study  of  one  or  two  par- 
1 ticular  diseases. — Every  distemper,  external  as 
I well  as  internal,  falls  under  the  cognizance  of 
i the  physician,  and  it  is  a reflection  on  him  to 
1 be  ignorant  of  any  of  them  ; neither  is  it  possi- 
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Wc  to  fix  any  such  precise  boundaries  between 
external  and  internal  diseases,  as  to  render  the 
distincftion  in  any  degree  useful,  or  applicable  in 
prafticc.  Suppose  a person  to  break  bis  leg, 
and  a fever  and  gangrene  to  enSue  *,  the  question 
occurs,  whether  the  limb  should  be  immediately 
amputated,  or  whether  we  should  wait  for  some 
lime  till  the  elFefts  of  certain  medicines,  given 
v/ith  a view  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  mortifi- 
cation, are  khown.  It  is  evidently  the  business 
of  a physician,  in  this  case,  to  judge  from  the 
symptoms,  from  the  habit  of  body,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  whether  the  delay  is  pru- 
dent or  not. — As  to  the  performance  of  the 
operation  itself,  that  is  a different  question.  The 
genius  and  education  requisite  to  make  a good 
physician,  are  not  necessary  to  make  a good  oper- 
ator. What  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  make  a good 
operator,  is  a resolute,  colledled  mind,  a good 
eye,  and  a steady  hand.  These  talents  may  be 
united  with  those  of  an  able  physician  ; but  they 
may  also  be  separated  from  them.  If  surgery 
was  confined  to  a set  of  men  who  were  to  be 
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merely  operators,  it  might  justly  be  expe£led 
that  the  art  would  be  more  quickly  brought  to 
perfe£lion  by  such  men,  than  by  those  who 
follow  a more  complicated  business,  and  prac- 
tise all  the  branches  of  medicine.  The  same 
advantage  would  accrue  to  pharmacy,  if  apo- 
thecaries were  to  be  confined  to  the  mere 
business  of  preparing  medicines.  But,  in  reality, 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
surgeons  a£l  as  physicians  in  ordinary  ; in  others, 
the  apothecaries  do  this  duty,  without  a medical 
education.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  many 
places  physic  is  practised  by  low,  illiterate  men, 
who  are  a disgrace  to  the  profession.  In  regard 
to  pharmacy,  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that 
those  who  make  it  their  business  should  have 
no  connedtion  with  the  pradtice  of  physic,  or 
that  physicians  should  dispense  their  own  me- 
dicines, and  either  not  charge  the  expence  of 
them  to  their  patients  at  all,  or  charge  it  at  the 
prime  cost.  It  is  only  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  that  simplici- 
ty of  prescription  take  place  in  the  pradlice  of 
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medicine,  which  all  who  understand  its  real  In- 
terests so  ardently  wish  for  ; and  it  is  only  from 
such  an  arrangement  that  we  can  expeft  to  see 
physicians  placed  in  that  honourable  indepen- 
dence, which  subjefts  them  to  no  attentions  but 
such  as  tend  to  the  advancement  of  their  art. 
But  it  is  a knowm  fa£t,  that,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  physicians,  who  have  the  best  parts  and 
best  education,  must  frequently  depend  for  their 
success  upon  apothecaries,  who  have  no  preten- 
sions either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ; and  that 
* 

the  obligation  to  apothecaries  is  too  often  re- 
paid, by  what  every  one,  concerned  for  the  hon- 
our of  medicine,  must  refledl  on  with  indigna- 
tion. 

From  what  I have  said,  it  is  evident  that  I 
have  no  intention  to  throw  refle£Vions  upon  any 
particular  branch  of  the  profession.  Every  de- 
partment of  it  is  respedtable,  when  exercised 
with  capacity  and  integrity.  I only  contend  for 
an  evident  truth,  either  that  the  different  bran- 
ches should  be  separately  professed,  or,  if  one 
person  %viil  profess  all,  tli^t  he  should  be  regu- 
, . laily 
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larly  educated  to,  and  thoroughly  master  of  all. 

I am  not  here  adj  usting  points  of  precedence, 
or  insinuating  the  deference  due  to  degrees  in 
medicine.  As  a doflor’s  degree  can  never  confer 
sense,  the  title  alone  can  never  command  re- 
gard ; neither  should  the  want  of  it  deprive  any 
xnan  of  the  esteem  and  deference  due  to  real 
merit.  If  a surgeon  or  apothecary  has  had  the 
education,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a 
physician,  he  is  a physician  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  whether  he  has  a degree  or  not,  and 
ought  to  be  respected  and  treated  accordingly. 
In  Great  Britain,  surgery  is  a liberal  profession. 
In  many  parts  of  it,  surgeons  or  apothecaries 
are  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  most  families, 
for  which  trust  they  are  often  well  qualified  by 
their  education  and  knowledge  5 and  a physi- 
cian is  only  called  where  a case  is  difficult,  or 
attended  with  danger.  There  are  certain  limits, 
however,  between  the  two  professions,  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to  ; as  they  are  established 
by  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  by  the  rules 
of  their  several  societies.  But  a physician,  of  a 
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candid  and  liberal  spirit,  will  never  take  advan- 
tage of  what  a nominal  distinction,  and  certain 
privileges,  give  him  over  men  who,  in  point  of 
real  merit,  are  his  equals  ; and  will  feel  no  su- 
periority, but  what  arises  from  superior  learn- 
ing, superior  abilities,  and  more  liberal  manners. 
He  will  despise  those  distinctions  founded  in 
vanity,  self-interest,  or  caprice ; and  will  be 
careful,  that  the  interests  of  science  and  of 
mankind  shall  never  be  hurt,  on  his  part,  by  a 
punctilious  adherence  to  formalities. 

Among  the  peculiar  decorums  of  a physician’s 
character,  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  a cer- 
tain formality  in  dress,  and  a particular  gravity 
in  his  behaviour.  I have  before  observed, 
that  decorum  and  propriety  have  their  foun- 
dation sometimes  in  nature  and  common  sense, 
sometimes  only  In  caprice  and  fashion.  This 
observation  may  be  exemplified  by  the  pre- 
sent subject.  In  many  stations,  a particular 
formality  and  pomp  of  dress  is  highly  proper, 
independently  of  any  fashion  whatever  j for 
example,  in  judges,  and  in  magistrates.  What- 
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ever  circumstance  In  their  mode  of  dress,  or  ex- 
ternal appearance,  make  them  the  objefls  of 
avv*e  and  reverence,  are  necessary  and  decent ; 
because  they  impress  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a due  veneration,  and  fear  of  the  laws. 
Neither  is  there  any  danger  of  abuse  from  this 
reverence  procured  to  the  office  of  a magistrate. 
The  case  is  very  different  in  the  profession  of 
medicine.  There  is  no  natural  propriety  in  a 
physician’s  wearing  one  dress  in  preference  to 
another  ,;  it  not  being  necessary  that  any  par- 
ticular respect  or  authority  should  be  annex- 
ed to  his  office,  independent  of  what  his  per- 
sonal merit  commands.  Experience,  indeed,  has 
shewn,  that  all  our  external  formalities  have 
been  often  used  as  snares  to  impose  on  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind  ; that  in 
general  they  have  been  most  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to  by  the  most  ignorant  and  forward  of 
the  profession  ; that  they  frequently  supplant 
real  worth  and  genius  ; and  that,  far  from  sup- 
porting the  dignity  of  the  profession,  they  of- 
ten expose  it  to  ridicule.  If  then  there  is  no 
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natural  and  real  propriety  in  a physician’s  wear- 
ing a distinguishing  dress,  he  can  be  under* 
no  obligation  to  use  it,  but  what  arises  from 
the  particular  fashion  of  the  country  where  he 
resides.  This  is  an  obligation,  however,  which 

I 

common  sense  and  prudence  make  it  necessary 
he  should  regard.  If  the  customs  or  prejudices  ; 

of  any  country  affix  the  idea  of  sense,  know-  j 

ledge,  or  dignity  to  any  mode  of  dress,  it  is  a 
physician’s  business,  from  motives  of  prudence, 
to  equip  himself  accordingly.  But,  in  a coun- 
try where  a physician’s  capacity  is  not  measur- 
ed by  such  standards,  and  where  he  may  dress 
like  other  people  without  sinking  in  their  esti- 
mation, I think  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  this  indulgence,  if  he  so  chuses,  with- 
out being  considered  as  deviating  from  the  pro- 
priety and  decency  of  his  profession. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  a great  impropriety 
in  a physician’s  having  any  distinguishing  for- 
mality in  his  dress  or  manners.  I do  not  hint  ^ 
merely  at  the  disagreeable  impression,  not  to 
say  terror,  with  which  this  sometimes  affefts  'i' 
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the  minds  of  children.  Even  among  people 
who  possess  the  greatest  vigour  and  firmness  of 
mind  when  in  health,  there  is  often  a feeble- 
ness and  depression  of  spirits  attendant  on  sick- 
ness, that  renders  the  sight  of  any  stranger 
whatever  very  painful.  In  such  a state  of  mind, 
the  visit  of  a physician,  even  when  wished  for, 
is  often  particularly  dreaded,  as  it  naturally  awak- 
ens the  apprehensions  of  danger  ; apprehensions 
which  a formal  dress,  and  a solemn  behaviour, 
are  ill  calculated  to  dispel.  Surely,  if  there  is  at 
any  time  a propriety  in  an  easy,  cheerful,  sooth- 
ing behaviour,  it  must  be  on  such  an  occasion, 
where  it  is  so  necessary  to  forget  the  physician. 

, in  the  friend. 

I see,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the  general  char- 
after  of  a physician’s  manners  should  be  any  way 
singular.  They  may  be  affable  without  mean- 
ness, grave  without  formality,  and  cheerful  with- 
out levity.  They  will  naturally  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  In  which  he  is  placed.  How 
diff  erent  the  appearance  of  a physician  rejoicing 
with  his  patient  at  his  restoration  to  health  and 
G spirits. 
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spirits,  or  communicating  to  his  fi-icnds  the  ac- 
counts of  his  approaching  dissolution  ! If,  how- 
ever, the  manners  of  a country  require  that  he 
should  observe  the  same  unvaried  face  and  so- 
lemnity, unmoved  by  every  object  around  him> 
and  equally  unsusceptible  of  joy  or  sorrow,  he 
must  submit ; but  if,  without  such  necessity,  he 
voluntary  lays  himself  under  these  or  any  other 
restraints,  and  assumes  a lidlitious  charafterj 
there  is  reason  to  suspeft  the-  qualities  either  of 
his  heart  or  of  his  understanding.. 

A physician  should  carefully  guard  against  any 
little  peculiarities  stealing  into  his  manners, 
which  can  in  any  degree  render  him  an  objeft 
of  ridicule.  Young  physicians,  in  particulari 
will  much  deceive  themselves,  if  they  imagine 
they  can  indulge  in  such  particularities  with  the 
same  impunity  that  their  seniors  sometimes  do. 
It  is  Indeed  an  observation,  which  perhaps  does 
no  great  honour  to  mankind,  that,  when  once  a 
physician’s  reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession comes  to  be  thoroughly  established,  al- 
most every  peculiarity  of  manners,  even  some 
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•that  would  be  in  other  men  offensive,  deepen 
the  impression  made  on  the  imagination  by  his 
supposed  merit,  and  increase  his  popularity  and 
fame. 

There  is  great  impropriety  In  a physician’s  in- 
dulging himself  in  a certain  delicacy,  which 
makes  him  liable  to  be  disgusted  with  some  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  he  must  unavoidably 
meet  with  In  his  praftice.  Genuine  delicacy  Is 
a virtue  of  the  mind  •,  and  though  it  shews  itself 
by  an  attachment  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
even  elegance  where  it  can  be  afforded,  yet  it 
always  gives  place,  and  forgets  itself,  where  du- 
ty or  the  interests  of  humanity  require  it.  It  is 
a mistake  in  a physician  to  think  any  attentions, 
or  duties,  below  his  dignity,  which  can  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  his  patient.  When  necessi- 
ty calls,  he  adls  unworthily,  if  he  does  not  be- 
come, to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  surgeon,  apo- 
thecary, and  even  nurse.  If,  however,  without 
such  necessity,  he  encroaches  on  another’s  pro- 
vince, then,  indeed,  he  degrades  himself*,  not 
-because  he  adls  below  the  dignity  of  a physician, 
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but  because  he  behaves  in  a manner  unbecom- 
ing the  chara£ler  of  a gentleman. 

The  attendance  given  to  a patient  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  urgency  and  danger  of  his 
complaints.  As  the  physician  is  the  best  judge 
f)f  this,  he  should  regulate  his  visits  accordingly. 
But  some  delicacy  is  often  required,  to  prevent 
such  frequent  visits  as  may  be  necessary,  from 
bringing  an  additional  expence  upon  the  pa- 
tient. A patient  is  entitled  to  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  his  physician,  while  he  remains  with  him. 
Whatever  other  business  or  avocations  he  may 
have,  he.  should  dedicate  that  time  entirely  to 
him.  That  continual  hurry  which  some  of  our 
profession  seem  to  be  in,  is  sometimes  mere  af- 
fedlation ; but  it  often  proceeds  from  other 
causes.  Some  keep  themselves  constantly  em- 
barrassed by  a want  of  oeconomy  of  their  time, 
and  of  a proper  arrangement  of  their  business ; 
some  from  a liveliness  of  imagination,  and  an 
unremitting  aftivity  of  mind,  involve  themselves 
in  such  a multiplicity  of  pursuits,  as  cannot  be 
overtaken.  • ■ But  from  whatever  source  it  aidses, 
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it  ought  to  be  timely  corrected,  and  not  suffered 
to  grow  into  a habit.  It  prevents  a physician 
from  doing  his  duty  to  the  sick,  and  at  the  same 
time  weakens  their  confidence  in  him. 

Having  freely  expressed  my  sentiments  con- 
cerning what  I think  wrong  in  the  condu£l  of 
some  of  our  faculty,  I shall  now,  with  the  same 
freedom,  animadvert  on  a particular  circum- 
stance not  unfrequent  in  the  behaviour  of  othcF 
learned  men,  as  well  as  physicians,  which  seems 
to  me  essentially  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  our 
profession  *,  I mean  that  servility  of  manners 
towards  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  so 
often  disgraces  men  in  other  respefts  eminent 
for  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  external  mag- 
nificence and  splendour  attendant  on  high  rank 
is  apt  sometimes  to  dazzle  their  understanding, 
and  make  them  pay  too  much  veneration  to 
those  outward  distinctions  of  title  and  fortune, 
which  their  philosophy  ought  to  make  them  de- 
spise. 

Great  disputes  have  arisen  in  our  profession 
about  the  propriety  of  a physician’s  keeping  se- 
crets 
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crets  or  nostrums.  It  has  been  said,  with  some 
/plausibility,  in  vindication  of  this  practice,  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind  seldom  attend,  or  pay 
much  regard,  to  what  is  made  level  to  their  ca- 
pacities •,  and  that  they  are  apt  to  undervalue 
what  costs  them  nothing.  Experience  shews, 
that  men  are  naturally  attached  to  whatever  has 
an  air  of  mystery  and  concealment.  A vender 
of  a quack  medicine  does  not  tell  more  lies 
about  its  extraordinary  virtues,  than  many  peo- 
ple do  who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  ; 
even  men  of  sense  and  probity.  A passion  for 
what  is  new  and  marvellous  operates  more  or 
less  on  the  imagination  ; and,  in  proportion  as 
that  is  heated,  the  understanding  is  perplexed. 
When  a nostrum  is  once  divulged,  its  wonder- 
ful qualities  immediately  vanish,  and  in  a few 
months  it  is  generally  forgotten-  If  it  is  really 
valuable,  the  faculty  perhaps  adopt  it,  but  it 
never  recovers  its  former  reputation. — It  is  like- 
wise said,  that  this  is  the  only  w^y  in  which 
any  good  medicine  can  be  introduced  into  prac- 
tice ; as  the  bulk  of  rnankind  will  more  readily 
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follcrw’  tlie  directions  of  a man  who  professes 
to  cure  them  by  mysterious  means,  than  those 
of  a regular  physician,  who  prescribes  plain  and 
common  remedies.  It  is  further  alleged,  that 
some  of  the  best  medicines  were  originally  in- 
troduced as  secrets,  though  opposed  by  the  re- 
gular physicians.  But  allowing  this  to  be  true, 
yet  I am  persuaded  that  nostrums,  on  the  whole, 
do  more  harm  than  good ; that  they  hinder  the 
advancement  of  our  art,  hy  making  people  ne- 
glecSl  what  is  known  and  approved,  in  pursuit 
of  what  is  unknown,  and  probably  never  to  be  di*- 
vulged  ; and  that,  from  their  being  generally 
dispensed  by  low  and  illiterate  men,  who  pre- 
scribe them  indiscriminately,  they  are  become 
a public  nuisance  in  these  kingdoms. — In  some 
places  on  the  continent,  however,  physicians  of 
honour  and  reputation  keep  nostrums.  In  such 
hands,  the  same  abuses  will  not  be  committed, 
as  we  experience  here ; but  still  the  practice 
has  an  interested  and  illiberal  appearance. 

Curiosity  in  a patient  or  his  friends  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  medicines  prescribed  for  liim 
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is  natural,  and  therefore  not  blameable  ; yet 
this  is  a curiosity  which  it  is  often  very  improper 
to  gratify.  There  is  a natural  propensity  in 
mankind  to  admire  what  is  covered  with  the 
.veil  of  obscurity,  and  to  undervalue  whatever  is 
fully  and  clearly  explained  to  them.  A firm 
belief  in  the  effects  of  a medicine  depends  more 
on  the  imagination,  than  on  a rational  convic- 
tion impressed  on  the  understanding  *,  and  the 
.imagination  is  never  warmed  by  any  objecl 
which  is  distinctly  perceived,  nor  by  any  truth 
obvious  to  common  sense.  Few  people  can  be' 
persuaded  that  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  is 
in  many  cases  as  efficacious  as  one  compounded 
of  half  a dozen  ingredients,  to  whose  names 
they  are  strangers  ; or  that  a glass  of  wine 
is,  in  most  cases  where  a cordial  is  wanted, 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  administered. 
This  want  of  faith  in  the  effeCts  of  simple 
known  remedies,  must  of  necessity  occasion  a 
disregard  to  the  prescription,  as  well  as  create 
a low  opinion  of  the  physician.  Besides,  where 
a patient  is  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
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every  medicine  that  is  ordered  for  him,,  the  phy- 
sician is  interrupted  in  his  proceedings  by  many 
frivolous  difficulties,  not.  to  be  removed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  one  ignorant  of  medicine.  Thp 
consequence  of  this  may  be  to  embarrass  the 
physician,  and  render  him  Irresolute  in  his  prac- 
tice ; particularly  in  the  administration  of  the 
more  powerful  remedies.  It  should  be  further 
considered,  that  when  a patient  dies,  or  grows 
worse  under  the  care  of  a physician,  his  friends 
often  torment  themselves,  by  tracing  back  all 
that  has  been  done,  if  they  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  may  thus  be  led,  very  un- 
justly, to  charge  the  physician  with  what . was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  disease.  There 
are  indeed  cases  where  it  may  be  proper  to  ac- 
quaint a patient  with  the  nature  of  die  reme- 
dies, which  it  is  proposed  to  employ,  as  there 
are  in  some  patients  peculiarities  of  constitution 
that  require  great  attention,  with  regard  both 
to  the  quality  and  to  the  quantity  of  certain  me- 
dicines, of  which  peculiarities  a physician  ought 
H to 


to  be  informed  before  he  prescribe  such  medi- 
cines. 

I shall  conclude  this  subjeft  with  some  observa- 
tions on  a charge  of  a heinous  nature,  which  has 
been  often  urged  against  our  profession  •,  I mean 
that  of  infidelity,  and  contempt  of  religion.-  I 
think  the  charge  ill  founded  ; and  will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  most  eminent  of  our  faculty  have 
been  distinguished  for  real  piety.  I shall  only 
mention,  as  examples,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  and  Hoffman. — It  is 
easy,  however,  to  see  whence  this  calumny  has- 
arisen.  Men  whose  minds  have  been  enlarged 
by  knowledge,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think,  and  to  reason  upon  all  subjefts  with  a 
generous  freedom,  are  not  apt  to  become  bigots 
to  any  particular  sedl  or  system.  They  can  be 
steady  to  their  own  principles  without  thinking 
ill  of  those  who  differ  from  them  j but  they 
are  impatient  of  the  authority  and  control  of 
men,  who  would  lord  it  over  their  consciences, 
and  didfate  to  them  what  they  are  to  believe. 
This  freedom  of  spirit,  this  moderation  and  cha- 
rity 
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rity  for  those  of  different  sentiments,  have  fre- 
quently been  ascribed,  by  narrow-minded  peo- 
ple, to  secret  infidelity,  scepticism,  or,  at  least, 
to  lukewarmness  in  religion  ; while  some  who 
were  sincere  Christians,  exasperated  by  such  re- 
proaches, have  sometimes  expressed  themselves 
unguardedly,  and  thereby  afforded  their  ene- 
mies a handle  to  calumniate  them.  This,  I lma- 
gine,  has  been  the  real  source  of  that  charge  of 
infidelity  so  often  and  so  unjustly  brought  a- 
gainst  physicians.  In  a neighbouring  nation, 
where  few  people  have  been  used  to  think  or  to 
reason  with  freedom  on  religion,  and  where,  till 
of  late,  no  man  durst  express  himself  freely  on 
the  subjeft,  some  ingenious  and  lively  writers 
have,  within  these  few  years,  appeared,  who, 
impatient  to  display  their  newly-acquired  liber- 
ty, have  attempted  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.  Lately 
emancipated  from  the  lowest  superstition, , by  a 
transition  not  unnatural,  they  have  plunged  at 
once  into  Atheism.  It  is  perhaps  for  the  bet- 
.ter,  that  these  gentlemen  have  carried  matters 
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so  far ; because  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  evil  will 
soon  cure  itself.  Mankind  may  have  their  re- 
ligious opinions  disfigured  by  various  supersti- 
tions ; but  still  religion  is  natural  to  tho  human' 
mind  ; and  every  attempt  to  eradicate  it  will  be 
found  as  Impotent  a^  it  is  wicked.  But,  sup- 
posing that  Atheism  came  universally  to  prevail, 
together  with  the  disbelief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  duration  of  such  sentiments  would 
necessarily  be  very  short ; because  they  would 
at  once  unhinge  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
produce  a continued  scene  of  anarchy  arid  wick- 
edness. Divested  of  that  uncouth,  metaphysi- 
cal dress,  under  which  they  long  lay  concealed, 
the  gloomy  speculation  of  a few  recluse  men, 
they  are  now  produced  to  the  world,  adorned 
with  what  passes  among  many  for  wit  and  hu- 
fnour,  and  adapted  to  every  capacity.  So  far  as 
fliey  contain  any  argument,  .their  Weakness  has 
been  often  demonstrated.  One  rnethod  taken 
by  the  present  patrons  of  infidelity  to  propagate 
their  opinions  is  somewhat  dangerous.  With 
,rriuch  assurance,  .they  insimtate,  that  all  who  a- 
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va^  their  belief  in  natural  or  revealed  religion, 
are  either  hypocrites  or  fools.  This  is  attack- 
ing youth  on  their  weak  side.  A young  man, 
of  a liberal  spirit,  naturally  disdains  the  idea  of 
hypocrisy ; and,  from  an  ill-judged  pride,  is  a- 
fraid  of  whatever  may  subjedl;  him  to  so  mean 
an  imputation.  Vanity,  again,  is  their  most 
ruling  passion,  as  they  commonly  dread  contempt 
above  every  thing,  and  resent  reflexions  on  the 
weakness  and  narrowness  of  their  understand- 
ing, more. than  any  charge  against  their  princi- 
ples or  morals.  But  I will  venture  to  say,  that 
men  of  the  most  enlarged,  clear,  and  solid  un- 
derstandings, who  have  aXed  with  the  greatest 
spirit,  dignity,  and  propriety,  and  who  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  useful  and  amiable 
members  of  society,  have  never  openly  insulted, 
or  insidiously  attempted  to  ridicule,  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
its  best  and  warmest  friends. — ^The  study  of 
medicine,  of  all  others,  should  be  the  least  sus- 
peXed  of  leading  to  impiety.  An  intimate  ac- 
<juaintance  with  the  works  of  Nature  raises  the 
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mind  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  at  the  same  time  dilates 
the  heart  with  the  most  pleasing  views  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  difficulties  that  necessarily  at- 
tend all  deep  inquiries  into  a subjefl:  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  human  faculties,  should  not 
be  suspefted  to  surprise  a physician,  who,  in  his 
praftise,  is  often  involved  in  perplexity,  even  in 
subjects  exposed  to  the  examination  of  his  sen- 
ses. 

There  are,  besides,  some  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  profession  of  a physician,  which  should 
naturally  dispose  him  to  look  beyond  the  present 
scene  of  things,  and  engage  his  heart  on  the 
side  of  religion.  He  has  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy,  sunk 
in  deep  distress  •,  sometimes  devoted  to  a pain- 
ful and  lingering  death : and  sometimes  strug- 
gling with  the  tortures  of  a distracted  mind. 
Such  afflictive  scenes,  one  should  imagine,  might 
soften  any  heart,  not  dead  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  make  it  reverence  that  religion 
which  alone  can  support  the  soul  in  the  most 
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complicated  distresses ; that  religion  which' 
teaches  to  enjoy  life  with  cheerfulness,  and  to 
resign 'it  with  dignity.  A physician,  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  disbelieve  in  a future  state, 
will,  iriie  has-  common  good-nature,  conceal  his 
sentiments  from  those  under  his  charge,  with  as 
much  care  as  he  would  preserve  them  from  the 
infection  of  a mortal  disease.  With  a mind  un- 
feeling, or  occupied  in  various  pursuits,  he  may 
not  be  aware  of  his  own  unhappy  situation  •,  yet 
it  is  barbarous  to  deprive  expiring  nature  of  its 
last  support,  and  to  blast  the  only  surviving  com- 
fort of  those  who  have  taken  a last  farewel  of 
every  sublunary  pleasure.  But,  if  motives  of 
humanity,  and  a regard  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  cannot  restrain  a physician  from 
expressing  sentiments  destruflive  of  religion  or 
morals,  it  is  vain  to  urge  the  decency  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  most  favourable  construdlion  we 
can  put  on  such  condudl,  is  to  suppose  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  ungovernable  levity,  or  a cri- 
minal vanity,  that  forgets  all  the  ties  of  morals, 
decency,  and  good  manners. 
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I shall  make  no  apology  for  going  a little  out 
of  my  way  in  treating  of  so  serious  a subje£b 
In  an  inquiry  into  the  office  and  duties  of  a 
physician,  I deemed  it  necessary  to  attempt  to 
•wipe  off  a,  reflection  so  derogatory  to  our  pro- 
fession j and,  at  the  same  time,  to  caution  you 
against  that  petulance  and  vanity  in  conversa- 
tion, which  may  occasion  imputations  of  bad 
■principles,  equally  dangerous  to  society,  and  to 
your  own  interest  and  honour. 
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LECTURE  III. 


CONN'ECTIQN  of  the  several  branches  of  physic 
with  its  praElice. — Impropriety  of  wasting  too 
much  time  in  the  study  of  these  branches. — Neces- 
sity  of  a knowledge  of  anatomy,  a7id  physiology — of 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry. — Laws  of  union 
betweeji  the  soul  and  body,  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, not  explicable  upon  mechanical  or  chemical 
principles.  — Comparative  anatomy. — Pathology. — 
Theory  of  physic,  what  it  properly  signifies. — Ma- 
teria medica. — Botany. — Natural  history. — Ne- 
cessity of  a physician's  being  well  founded  in  these 
preliminary  sciences. — Ornamental  qualifications. 
— Knowledge  cf  the  history  of  physic.— Of  mathe- 
matics— <f  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languag- 
es— of  our  native  lariguage. — Observations  on  the 
style  and  composition  proper  for  medical  writ- 
ings. 
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it  PROCEED  now  to  explain  the  connexions  of 
the  several  branches  of  physic  with  the  praXical 
part  of  it,  and  to  inquire  how  far  a previous 
knowledge  of  these  is  necessary,  in  ordei*  to 
praXise  with  reputation  and  success. 

Here  I must  previously  observe,  that  all  the 
works  of  Nature  are  so  intimately  conneXed, 
that  no  one  part  of  them  can  be  well  understood 
by  considering  and  studying  it  separately.  In 
order  therefore  to  be  qualified  for  the  praXice 
of  physic,  a variety  of  branches  of  knowledge, 
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seemingly  little  connedl:ed>  are  nevertheless  ne- 
cessary. As  this  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  that  a. 
student  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  waste  his 
time  and  labour  in  pursuits  which  have  either 
no  tendency,  or  a remote  one,  to  throw  light  on 
his  profession.  Life  is  too  short  for  every  study 
that  may  be  deemed  ornamental  to  a physician  ; 
it  will  not  even  allow  time  for  every  study  that 
has  some  connexion  wkh  physic.  Every  one 
of  the  sciences  I am  about  to  name  is  of  great 
extent  *,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  a physician 
to  coniine  his  application  to  such  parts  of  them 
as  are  really  subservient  to  pradlice.  If  a stu- 
dent’s genius  inclines  him  more  particularly  to 
any  of  these  preliminary  sciences,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  indulge  himself  in  it,  taking  care  not  to 
impose  on  himself,  and  consider  this  as  studying 
physic. 

The  necessity  of  a previous  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy to  the  pradlice  of  physic,  is  apparent,  and 
needs  no  illustration. 

The  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  physiolo- 
gy, which  comprehends  the  doflrinc  of  the  ani- 
mal 
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mal  fluids,  and  of  all  the  fimftions  in  their  sound’ 
state,  is  equally  evident. — When  you  inquire 
into  this  snbjeft,  you  find  the  human  bo- 
dy a machine,  construfted  upon  the  most  exadl 
mechanical  principles.  In  order,  then,  to  un- 
derstand its  movements^  you  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  mechanics.  Con- 
sidering the  human  body  in  another  vieuq  you 
find  fluids  of  different  kinds  circulating  through 
tubes  of  various  diameters ; the  laws  of  their 
motions,  therefore,  cannot  be  understood,  with- 
out a knowledge  of  hydraulics.  The  eye  ap- 
pears to  be  an  admirable  optical  machine  •,  and, 
of  course,  the  phenomena  of  vision  cannot  be 
explained,  without  a knowledge  of  the  princi=- 
ples  of  optics.  As  the  human  body  is  surround- 
ed with  an  elastic  fluid,  the  air,  subjedl  to  vari- 
ous changes,  in  respect  of  gravity,  heat,  moi- 
sture, and  other  qualities  which  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  constitution,  it  is  proper  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
this  fluid  •,  the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes 
the  science  of  pneumatics.  It  were  easy  to 
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bring  many  more  examples,  to  shew  how  ne- 
cessary a knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  is  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  animal  oeconomy. 

But  the  different  phenomena  of  the  animal 
oeconomy  are  not  all  to  be  explained  from 
common  meclianics  j various  changes  are  in- 
duced upon  the  fluids  from  chemical  principles. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  chemical  history  of  our  fluids,  and  with  the 
chemical  analysis  of  whatever  is  taken  into  the 
human  body  as  food  or  medicine,  and,  in  general, 
of  all  the  substances  which  can,  in  any  degree,  in- 
fluence it.  This  shews  the  necessity  of  a know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  previous  to  the  study  of  the 
practice  of  physic. 

Yet  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemis- 
try, are  insufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenome- 
na in  the  body.  The  animal  machine  differs  in 
many  respects  from  an  inanimate  one.  The 
former  has  a power  of  beginning  motion  with- 
in itself.  An  internal  principle  direfts  and  in- 
fluences 
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fluences  most  of  the  operations  of  the  body,  by 
a set  of  laws  totally  distinft  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  any  principles  of  mechanics  or  chemis- 
try hitherto  known.  An  animal  body  likewise 
differs  from  a common  machine,  in  having  a 
power,  to  a certain  degree,  of  curing  its  own 
disorders,  and  rectifying  many  deviations  from 
its  natural  state  ; as  in  the  case  of  fradfured 
bones,  incarnation  of  wounds,  enlargement  of 
one  kidney  when  the  other  is  destroyed  or. 
rendered  useless,  and  in  the  successful  efforts 
of  Nature  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases.  Many 
feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  body  upon  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  principles  alone,  but  without, 
success. 

The  laws  of  the  nervous  system,  though  of 
the  most  difficult  investigation,  are  equally  steady 
and  regular  with  any  other  laws  of  Nature  ; so 
are  the  laws  relating  to  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  mind  and  body  upon  each  other ; a very 
important  inquiry  to  a physician.  This  leads  to 
an  extensive  and  interesting  subjedl,  the  history 
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-«f  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which,  if 
we  are  not  on  our  guard,  is  apt  to  lead  us  in- 
sensibly into  a labyrinth  of  metaphysics.  A 
•student  of  genius  should  be  watchful  lest  his  at- 
tention be  too  deeply  engaged  by  this  specious 
kind  of  philosophy,  which  gives  so  much  room 
for  imagination,  and  so  little  for  experiment ; 
apparently  ingenious,  but  really  trifling  and  use- 
less ; a philosophy,  in  short,  which,  by  keeping 
the  mind  incessantly  employed  about  subtleties 
of  its  own  creation,  soon  renders  it  incapable  of 
■a  patient  and  severe  investigation  of  Nature. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  human  physiology, 
-a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
some  animals  that  most  nearly  resemble  man  is 
•requisite.  Several  important  discoveries  in  the 
■animal  oeconomy  have  been  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments first  made  on  brutes,  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  made  on  the  human 
subject,  e.  g.  experiments  relating  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  respiration,  muscular 
.motion,  sensibility  and  irritability  of  different 
.parts  of  the  body,  and  the  effefls  of  various  me- 
dicines. 
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Oleines.  The  instincls  of  brutes  have  some- 
times given  the  first  hint  of  valuable  remedies, 
and  might  throw  light  on  the  subjef);  of  regi- 
men, and  the  cure  of  diseases,  if  they  were 
properly  attended  to.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  comparative 
anatomy  has  often  led  into  gVeat  mistakes,  when 
too  hastily  applied  to  the  human  body. 

The  writers  on  physiology  have  usually  con- 
sidered the  body  as  a permanent  subjefl,  exhi- 
biting uniformly  the  same  appearances ; but, 
in  applying  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  to  praflice,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  human  constitution  as  perpetually  fluctuat- 
ing, and  not,  perhaps,  exaCtly  the  same  in  any 
two  persons.  It  were  endless  to  trace  the  di- 
versity of  constitutions  among  mankind,  neither 
would  it  be  an  inquiry  of  much  utility ; but 
there  are  some  varieties  which  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to.  These  depend  chiefly  on  the  dif- 
ference of  age,  sex,  climate,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing j and  some  original  temperaments,  or  ha- 
"bits  of  body,  not  produced  by  any  of  these  cir- 
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cumstances.  It  belongs  to  physiology  to  fn- 
quire  into  the  laws  of  the  union  betAveen  the 
mind  and  the  body ; into  the  effefts  of  culture 
and  education  upon  the  constitution  ; into  the 
power  of  habit,  the  effects  of  enthusiasm,  and 
force  of  imagination.  This  short  detail  shews 
how  extensive  a study  physiology  is,  and  how 
intimately  connefted  with  the  study  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

As  physiology  considers  the  whole  appearan- 
ces of  the  animal  oeconomy  in  its  sound  state, 
pathology  considers  those  in  a morbid  state.  It 
delivers  the  general  doclrine  of  the  causes,  ef- 
feiSts,  and  symptoms  of  diseases.  The  therapeia 
treats  of  the  general  laws  to  be  observed  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  and  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  remedies.  This  includes  surgery  and  the 
materia  medica.  The  usefulness  of  a knowled're 
o.  mechanics  appears  most  evidently  in  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery.  This  art  has,  in  fact,  received 
the  greatest  improvement  witliin  these  hundred 
years,  since  the  doctrine  of  mechanics  came  to 
be  more  generally  understood. 
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The  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapen- 
tic's,  form  what  are  called  tire  Institutions  of 
hledicine,  and,  by  some,  the  Theory  of  Phy- 
sic. Tire  world  has  been  so  long  abused  by  ill- 
founded,  though  sometimes  plausible,  hypothe- 
ses, assuming  the  name  of  Theories,  that  a general 
prejudice  now  prevails  against  the  vei'y  expres- 
sion, Theory  of  physic,  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
but  useless  disquisitions,  a display  of  arrange- 
ment, subtle  distinctions  chiefly  nominal,  and  an 
establishment  of  general  principles,  many  of 
them  false,  and  others  so  vague  or  ambiguous 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  useful  application. 
But  this  is  a false  representation  of  the  theory 
or  institutions  of  medicine.  These  ought  to 
contain  every  faft  tending  to  illustrate  the  animal 
oeconomy  either  in  its  sound  or  diseased  state, 
and  every  fact  that  may  be  useful  to  a physician 
in  forming  indications  of  cure.  These  fa£ls 
ought  to  be  accurately  arranged,  so  as  either  to 
establish  general  principles,  or  at  least  to  point 
at  them,  especially  at  such  as  lead  to  pra6lice- 
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in  this  view,  the  institutions  become  a natural 
preliminary  to  the  pra£lice  of  physic. 

A knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  is  inti- 
mately connefled  with  the  pradtice  of  medicine. 
It  contains  the  doftrines  of  the  various  means 
by  which  a physician  operates,  and  a history  of 
the  effedls  of  medicines.  In  this  branch  the  use 
of  chemical  knowledge  is  apparent.  It  teaches 
how  to  preserve  and  separate  the  useful  parts  of 
medicines.  But,  in  order  to  understand  pharma- 
cy, the  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  indispensible. 
For  want  of  this  knowledge,  at  least  for  want  of 
a proper  application  of  it,  true  pharmacy  has, 
till  of  late,  been  little  understood. 

The  effedls  of  medicines  on  the  human  body 
are  sometimes  to  be  explained  upon  mechanical, 
sometimes  upon  chemical,  principles  ; but  much 
oftener  depend  on  the  effedts  they  produce  up- 
on the  nervous  system  ; and,  in  consec[uence  of 
these,  upon  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  vari- 
ous animal  motions  and  secretions. 

The  science  of  botany  is  subservient  to  the 
pradtice  of  physic,  so  far  as  it  facilitates  the 
knowledge  of  plants  by  reducing  them  into  the 
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most  commodious  system  ; and,  though  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  a physician  to  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  and  history  of  every 
plant,  yet  he  ought  to  be  so  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  botany,  as  to  be  able  to  find  its 
place  in  the  system,  and  to  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  those  plants  which  are  used 
either  in  diet  or  in  medicine. 

I have  now  shortly  explained  the  connection 
of  the  several  branches  of  physic,  with  the 
praxis  medica,  which  comprehends  the  hygieine, 
cr  the  method  of  preserving  health  and  pro- 
longing life,  and  the  application  of  general  pa- 
thology, and  general  therapeutics,  to  the  history 
and  cure  of  particular  diseases.  It  will  naturally 
then  be  asked,  is  a person  unqualified  for  the 
practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  who  is  not  mas- 
ter of  all  these  parts  of  learning,  which  have 
been  deemed  to  be  necessary  preliminaries  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  That  one  may,  in  some 
measure,  praCtice  medicine  as  he  may  do  a me- 
chanic art,  without  much  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples. A sailor  may  navigate  a ship,  who 
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knows  little  of  the  principles  of  navigation ; and 
a person  may  make  a dial,  who  knows  nothing 
of  astronomy,  spherical  trigonometry,  or  the 
projection  of  the  sphere.  It  is  the  same  in  all 
the  other  pradtical  arts  of  life  ; and  yet  in  all 
these,  there  are  obvious  advantages  arising  from 
a knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded.  But  in  medicine,  the  necessity  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  j rwcipia  of  the  art  is 
much  greater  ; because  there  can  be  no  general 
rules  laid  down  for  the  pradtice  of  physic,  which 
can  be  applied  in  all  cases.  Differences  of  age, 
of  constitution,  of  climate,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, Occasion  variations  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  plainest  remedies  that  can  be  pre- 
scribed ; and,  without  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  a physician  must  be  of- 
ten at  a loss.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged, 
that  there  have  been  many  physicians  success- 
full  in  pradlice,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  de- 
hcient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of 
medicine.  But  this  has  been  owing  to  their  un- 
common gennis  and  sagacity,  wlrich  enabled  them 
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to  apply  what  little  knowledge  they  had  with 
judgment,  and  consequently  with  success  ; while, 
perhaps,  another  physician,  better  founded  in  his 
profession,  for  want  of  this  natural  genius  and 
sagacity,  has  blundered  in  his  practice,  by  a 
WTong  application  of  his  knowledge.  Besides, 
as  medicine  is  so  complicated  a science,  rtany  of 
those  who  study  it  regularly,  take  a particular 
attachment  to  some  of  its  pai'ts,  and  these  so 
far  engage  their  attention,  that  they  negleft  the 
study  of  the  other  branches.  In  consequence 
of  this,  some  of  our  profession  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  skill  in  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  botany,  who  nevertheless  have  been  very 
indifferent  physicians.  But,  although  a profound 
knowdedge  of  these  sciences  is  insufficient  of  it-, 
self  to  make  a good  praflical  physician,  yet  no 
man  of  sense  will  infer  from  thence  that  they 
are  not  eminently  useful. 

I do  not  insist  here' on  the  necessity  of  a mi- 
nute knowledge  of  these  sciences  ; nor  indeed 
rould  time  be  spared  to  acquire  it.  A particu- 
lar acquaintance  with  the  appearance  of  the 
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muscles,  in  all  the  various  motions  and  attitudes 
of  the  body,  is  a study  more  necessary  to  a 
painter,  or  to  a statuary,  than  to  a physician  ; 
and,  in  this  view,  they  ought  to  be  expert  ana- 
tomists. If  chemistry  is  prosecuted  in  its  full 
extent  and  application  to  all  the  useful  arts,  it  is 
a boundless  study  : so  is  botany,  if  we  would  be 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  every 
plant.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that  a student, 
while  he  endeavours  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  leading  and  fundamental  principles  of  these 
sciences,  should  always  have  an  eye  to  their  ap- 
plication to  his  own  profession,  and  bend  his  at- 
tention to  that  quarter. 

On  the  whole,  I hope,  it  will  appear,  that  a 
physician  who  understands  the  principles  of  his 
profession,  who  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge  con- 
nefted  with  it,  who  properly  applies  his  know- 
ledge, and  who  has  genius  and  attention  equal 
to  others,  must  have  a great  advantage  as  a prac- 
tical physician,  over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  medicine,  and  of  the  sciences  con- 
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nested  with  it.  Genius  and  sense  are,  indeed, 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  the  most  extensive  learning,  or  the 
greatest  efforts  of  industry.  But,  with  these  as- 
sistances, genius  and  sense  are  capable  of  the 
highest  improvements. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  branches  of 
learning,  which  are  in  a manner  essential  to  the 
rational  pradlice  of  physic,  there  are  others, 
of  which,  though  they  may  be  deemed  rather 
ornamental  than  necessary,  yet  an  accomplished 
physician  shpuld  not  be  ignorant. 

It  may  be  reasonably  expected,  that  every 
gentleman  should  be  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  which  he  professes.  The 
history  of  medicine  is  not  a subjeft  of  mere  cu- 
riosity. To  a physician,  it  is  an  useful  and  in- 
teresting inquiry.  It  is  indeed  an  unpleasant 
task,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  an  useless  one,  to 
inquire  into  the  numerous  theories,  that  have 
influenced  the  pra^licc  of  physic  in  dificrent 
ages.  Of  these  there  has  been  a succession 
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which,  in  their  turn,  have  been  admired,  and 
which  have  greatly  influenced  the  pradtice  of 
physic,  and  afterwards  sunk  into  deserved  obli- 
vion. If  their  bad  effedts  had  ceased  with  the 
follies  which  gave  them  birth,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  revive  their  memoi’y.  But 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  A wrong  pradtice, 
introduced  in  consequence  of  a prevailing  theory, 
soon  becomes  diffused  among  people  who  are  no 
judges  whether  the  theory  itself  be  well  or  ill 
founded.  A physician  of  spirit  and  ingenuity, 

. perhaps,  rises  up,  and  shews  the  absurdity  of 
the  theory  •,  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  re- 
move its  pernicious  consequences  in  pradtice. 
These  were  soon  spread  among  a thousand  ig- 
norant people,  who  had  adapted  them  to  a theo- 
ry of  their  own  ; for  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  most  illiterate  pretenders  to  physic  have  their 
theories  *,  and  such  pretenders,  partly  from  ig- 
norance, partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from  ha- 
bit, are,  of  all  others,  the  most  obstinately  at- 
tached to  them. 
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A thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  phy»- 
«ic,  by  discovering  the  sources  of  the  maxims 
■and  remedies  adopted  in  practice,  will  naturally 
make  a physician  suspicious  of  those  ■which  were 
introduced  by  false  reasoning  or  superstition. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  valuable  re- 
medies have  sometimes  been  discovered  in  con- 
eequence  of  absurd  theories.  Another  advan- 
tage attending  a knowledge  of  the  history  of 
physic,  is  its  bringing  us  acquainted'  with  some 
efficacious  remedies,  which  time  and  other  acci- 
dents had  thrown  into  disuse. 

The  change  of  manners,  and  the  variations '-of 
cur  speculative  systems  of  physic,  have  in  some 
degree,  contributed  to  the  less  general  use  of 
certain  bold  but  successful  remedies,  employed 
by  the  ancients  5 as  might  be  exemplified  in  the_ 
case  of  cauteries,  the  application  of  various  exer- 
cises, of  friclions,  and  of  unftions,  and  in  other 
instances.  The  history  of  medicine  likewise 
shews  us,  how  the  revolutions  of  time  bring 
back  really  the  same  fanciful  hypotheses,  which 
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only  by  a change  of  terms  have  been  repeatedly.- 
obtruded  on  the  world. 

Although  the  progress  of  medicine,  since  the 
age  of  Hippocrates,  has  indeed  been  slow,  con- 
sidering the  number  and  abilities  of  its  professors, 
yet  it  has  made  considerable  advancement  since- 
that  time.  The  history  of  physic  shews  how  it 
has  been  gradually  improved  by  accidental  dis- 
coveries, by  the  rash  attempts  of  empirics,  by 
the  accurate  and  faithful  observations  of  saga- 
cious physicians,  and  by  the  sober  and  diffident 
reasonings  of  men  of  true  medical  and  philoso- 
phical genius.  Nor  should  it  be  thought,  that 
even  the  most  fanciful  hypotheses  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  physic  have  been  entirely  useless.  The 
zeal  of  supporting  a theory,  however  false,  has 
given  rise  to  some  important  experiments.  En- 
thusiastic chemists,  who  boasted  of  a command 
over  nature,  and  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  their 
own  medicines,  have  sometimes  performed  sur- 
prising cures,  and  by  such  remedies  as  no  physic 
cian  would  have  ventured  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  Stahl  and  his  followers,  who  trusted  al- 
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most  every  thing  to  Nature,  have  advanced  the 
art  by  their  diligent  attention  to  the  history  of 
diseases,  and  to  the  operations  of  Nature  in  per- 
forming the  cure. 

I am  at  a loss  what  advice  to  give  you  in  re- 
lation to  the  study  of  mathematics,  because  I 
distrust  my  own  judgment  on  this  subject.  I 
am  afraid  I am  partial  to  a subject  to  which  I 
had  a kind  of  innate  and  hereditary  attachment, 
and  which  was  the  business  and  pleasure  of  my 
early  days.  An  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the 
elements  of  this  science  is  certainly  necessary, 
if  we  would  make  any  progress  in  natural  phi- 
losophy ; and  I have  already  shewn  how  inti- 
mately that  science  is  connected  with  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  The 
application  of  mathematics  to  medicine,  towards, 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  Avas  produflive  of  some  good 
consequences.  Among  ethers,  it  contributed 
to  banish  the  false  hypotheses  of  the  Galenical 
and  chemical  sefts,  and  that  scholastic  jargon 
which  had  involved  physic  in  unmeaning  ver- 
bal 
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bal  altercations.  It  introduced  a more  liberals 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  every  branch  of  medicine  ; 
a greater  attention  to  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, and  a greater  degree  of  clearness  and  pre- 
cision ,in  medical  reasoning.  I acknowledge, 
however,  that  this  study  has  often  been  abused. 
Many  of  the  mathematical  physicians  were  un- 
fortunately persuaded  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  were  explicable  on  me- 
chanical principles  alone : But  the  impossibi- 
lity of  applying  these  upon  some  occasions,  and 
the  too  hasty  application  of  them  upon  others, 
often  led  to  very  false  conclusions.  Indeed,  any 
person  accustomed  to  the  accuracy,  perspicuity, 
and  elegance  of  geometrical  reasoning,  must  see- 
with  some  indignation  the  parade  of  mathema- 
tical language,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  word 
demonstration y so  frequently  misapplied.  From 
what  I have  said,  you  may  perceive  that  I do 
not  recommend  the  study  of  mathematics  as 
leading  diredtly  to  any  important  discoveries  in 
medicine,  but  from  a persuasion  that,  besides 
Its  subserviency  to  natural  philosophy,  it  has  a 
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tendency  to  quicken  the  invention,  to  open  the 
mind,  and  to  accustom  it  to  a habit  of  close 
and  accurate  reasoning.  But  let  me  caution 
you  against  entering  too  deeply  into  this  most 
bewitching  of  all  studies,  which  will  probably 
divert  your  attention  from  the  main  ends  of 
your  profession.  Let  me  also  desire  you  to 
guard  against  its  leading  you  to  a disposition  to 
scepticism,  and  suspense  of  judgment  in  subjefts 
that  do  not  admit  of  mathematical  evidence. 
Remember  that  habits  of  nice  discrimination, 
though  frequently  useful,  are  sometimes  incom- 
patible with  the  business  of  common  life,  and 
of  your  own  profession. 

I hope  I have  no  need  to  recommend  to  you 
a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue. 
A physician’s  reading  must  be  confined  within 
very  narrow  bounds,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
what  has  been  the  universal  language  of  the 
learned  in  Europe  for  so  many  ages,  and  which 
serves  to  communicate,  their  sentiments,  from 
one  nation  to  another,  so  easily  and  so  quickly. 
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The  interests  of  learning  will  very  soon  suf« 
fer  by  its  disuse,  and  by  the  present  mode  of 
authors  writing  in  their  own  native  language. 
But  I must  here  take  notice  of  an  error,  into 
which  they  who  value  themselves  on  their  know- 
ledge of  Latin  are  apt  to  fall,  and  which  has 
contributed,  more  than  any  thing,  to  this  grow- 
ing evil.  What  I mean  is,  too  great  anxiety 
about  classical  purity,  and  elegance  of  expression. 
The  intention  of  language  is  to  convey  our 
thoughts  with  clearness,  force,  and  precision. 
If  this  can  be  in  a style  truly  classical,  it 
is  a great  additional  beauty  *,  but,  from  the  nu- 
merous improvements  made  by  the  moderns  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  there  have  arisen  ma- 
ny ideas  and  objefts,  which  the  Roman  classics 
could  have  no  expression  for,  because  they  did 
not  know  them.  An  author,  therefore,  who  has 
occasion  to  express  these  ideas,  is  under  a ne- 
cessity of  latinizing  words  in  his  native  language, 
in  order  to  express  his  meaning,  or  of  adopting 
Latin  words  used  only  by  authors  of  inferior 
note.  If  he  is  determined  to  use  no  phrase  but 
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what  is  strI£Uy  classical,  he  must,  on  many  oc- 
casions, either  suppress  what  he  wished  to  say, 
or  he  must  lose  much  more  than  he  gains  by  ele- 
gance of  diftion,  in  the  more  substantial  points 
of  energj^,  precision,  and  perspicuity.  We  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  in  our  profession  of  hav- 
ing in  Celsus  a standard  for  purity  and  elegance 
of  medical  Latin  j but  there  are  still  a variety 
of  medical  ideas,  arising  from  the  improvements 
in  the  science,  to  be  expressed,  which  neither 
Celsus,  nor  any  Roman  writer,  could  be  possess- 
ed of. 

I must  here  recommend  to  you  the  study  of 
that  copious,  expressive,  and  harmonious  lan- 
guage, the  Greek,  in  which  some  of  our  oldest, 
and  some  of  our  best  authors  have  written  j 
particularly  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  foun- 
der of  medicine.  Almost  all  the  medical  terms 
of  art  are  Grecian  ; a knowledge,  therefore,  of 
that  language,  must  evidently  facilitate  your 
progress  in  the  profession.  Besides,  it  is  unbe- 
‘Coming  a physician  who  pretends  to  a liberal 
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education,  to  be  in  the  daily  use  of  terms  to 
whose  original  he  is  a stranger. 

The  necessity  of  a knowledge  of  the  French 
is  apparent.  Almost  all  the  authors  of  that  na- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  very  valuable,  write  in 
their  own  language ; it  is  likewise  become  so 
universal  in  Europe,  that  every  gentleman  who 
travels  must  necessarily  make  himself  master, 
of  it. 

It  may  appear  at  first  view  superfluous  to  re- 
commend an  attention  to  your  own  language. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  many  physicians,  of 
real  merit,  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule 
by  their  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  compo- 
sition. It  might  be  expelled  that  every  one, 
who  has  had  the  education  of  a gentleman, 
should  write  his  native  language,  with  at  least 
grammatical  exactness  j but,  even  in  this  re- 
specl,  many  of  our  writers  are  shamefully  de- 
ficient. Elegance  is  difficult  to  attain  j and, 
without  great  taste,  dangerous  to  attempt.  What 
we  principally  require  in  medical  writings,  is. 
perspicuity,  precision,  simplicity,  and  method.. 
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A flowery  and  highly  ornamented  style  in  these’ 
bubjefts  is  entirely  out  of  its  place ; and  creates-' 
a just  suspicion,  that  an  author  is  rather  writ- 
ing from  his  imagination,  than  copying  from; 
Nature.  We  have  many  bulky  volumes  in  me- 
dicine, which  would  be  reduced  to  a very  small 
compass,  were  they  stripped  of  their  useless  pre- 
faces, apologies,  quotations,  and  other  super- 
fluities, and  confined  to  the  few  fadts  they 
contain,  and  to  close  inclusive  reasoning. — 
What  I would  principally  recommend  to  you 
in  every  species  of  medical  writing,  next  to  a 
simple  and  candid  history  of  fadls,  is  a stridt  at- 
tention to  method.  I am  no  admirer  of  that 
display  of  system  and  arrangement,  so  remark- 
able in  some  writers,  who  split  their  subjedls 
into  endless  divisions.  This  may  strike  a young 
reader,  not  accustomed  to  such  kind  of  writing, 
with  an  high  opinion  of  the  author’s  ingenuity 
and  accuracy ; but  in  general  it  is  a mere  de- 
ceit. It  is  a mode  of  wi-iting  easily  attained  ; 
and  was  in  the  highest  perfedlion,  when  the 
scholastic  logic,  which  consisted  rather  of  nomi- 
nal 


'rtal  tl-Kin  real  distincHonsj  was  held  in  admira- 
tion. 

I must  however  observe,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  a book  of  science,  intended  only  for  the 
perusal  of  our  own  faculty,  and  that  of  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  in  general,  upon  a subject 
in  which  they  are  particularly  interested,  and 
which  they  are  capable  of  understanding,  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  different.  In  the  first,  the 
qualities  I Just  now  mentioned  are  alone  neces- 
sary. T.he  intention  here  is  only  to  investigate 
truth,  to  communicate  discoveries,  to  relate  new 
facts,  or  to  exlribit  those  already  known  in  new 
lights  and  combinations.  The  book  is  address- 
ed to  men  who  must  be  supposed  willing  and 
ready  to  give  it  a fair  and  impartial  review. 
But  in  a medical  work  addressed  to  the  people, 
the  design  may  be  to  make  them  not  only  think 
rightly,  but  aiSt  properly  ; not  so  much  to  in- 
strufl  as  to  reform.  It  must  therefore  be  writ- 
ten in  such  an  agreeable  manner  as  may  en- 
tice them  to  read  it.  Not  only  must  the  sub- 
Jeift  be  stript,  as  much  as  possible,  of  all  tech- 
nical 
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nlcal  terms,  and  made  perfe£lly  level  to  their 
capacities  ; but  the  author  may  be  allowed  to 
paint  the  truths  it  contains  in  lively  colours,  and 
in  such  a manner  as  to  warm  the  imagination, 
and  interest  the  feelings.  Without  this,  a few 
speculative  men  may  afford  it  a cold  appro- 
bation ; but  the  book  will  not  be  generally  or 
well  received.  Its  merits,  in  regard  to  the  fafts 
it  contains,  and  the  justness  of  the  reasoning 
from  those  fafls,  can  perhaps  be  properly  decid- 
ed only  by  the  faculty  ; Its  merits  as  a compo- 
sition must  be  estimated  by  the  public  approba- 
tion, and  the  good  effects  it  produces. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  enumerate 
all  the  qualifications  that  might  be  deemed  orna- 
mental to  a physician.  In  general,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  excluded  from  any 
amusement,  or  any  accomplishment,  that  be- 
comes a gentleman.  On  the  contrary,  these 
give  an  agreeable  relaxation  from^the  severer 
studies  and  fatigues  of  his  profession  ; they  ren- 
der his  conversation  more  cheerful  and  enter- 
taining 5 
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Gaining ; and,  Instead  of  that  aukward  pedantry, 
by  v'hich  modern  men  of  learning  have  some- 
times been  distinguished,  they  diffuse  an  inge- 
nuous and  liberal  air  over  his  vsrhole  behaviour. 
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LECTURE  IV. 


General  views  and  principles  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  investigation  of  Nature. — Advantages  attending 
the  study  of  Nature — favourable  to  religion. — Na- 
tural history  of  man  ; what  it  includes. — Every 
event  in  Nature  happens  in  consequence  of  general 
laws. — These  laws  how  ascertained. — Original 
principle  of  belief  in  ma?tkind. — Experience  how 
attained.  — Evidence  of  our  senses  sometimes  falla- 
cious, sometimes  deficient. — Cofisequences  of  trust- 
ing to  a limited  experience. — Reasoning  by  analo- 
gy— deducing  general  principles  by  induBio?i  from 
particular  facts. — Errors  we  are  led  into  by  our 
impatience  to  ascertain  these  principles. — Decep- 
tion from  imaginary  analogies. — Advantages  of 
philosophical  difiidence. — Necessity  of  reasoning 
and  of  establishing  general  principles,  particularly 
in  medicine. — State  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Empirics  and  Dogmatists. 
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T^he  works  of  Nature  are  of  Infinite  extent 
and  variety  ; but  amidst  all  this  variety,  there  is, 
as  I have  already  remarked,  such  an  intimate 
connedtion,  that  no  one  part  can  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  studying  it  entirely  detached  from 
the  rest.  In  our  inquiries  into  the  various 
branches  of  the  works  of  Nature,  there  are 
certain  general  views,  and  certain  general  princi- 
ples of  investigation,  to  be  particularly  attended 
to.  The  general  views  to  be  attended  to,  in  the 
study  of  Nature,  respedl,  i.  The  advantages 
it  brings  to  individuals.  2.  Public  utility. 
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1.  The  advantages  to  individuals  that  attend 
inquiries  into  Nature,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
These  inquiries  give  exercise  to  many  of  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  mind  ; they  gratify  curiosity,, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  of  whatever  is  great, 
beautiful,  or  wonderful : principles  deeply  im- 
planted in  human  nature. 

2.  In  regard  to  public  utility,  they  promote 
all  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  ; all  the  arts  that 
tend  to  the  happiness  and  ornament  of  human 
life.  A profound  knowledge  of  Nature  ex- 
tinguishes pride  and  self-conceit,  by  rendering 
men  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  ignorance, 
their  errors,  and  the  very  limited  state  of  their 
faculties.  It  is  favourable  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, by  exhibiting  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  supports  this  wonderful 
frame  of  things,  by  laws  often,  indeed,  unsearch- 
able in  their  natm'e,  by  human  wisdom,  but 
steady  and  uniform  in  their  operation,  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
a'eatures.  Such  a knowledge  must  impress  every 
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heart  endued  with  the  least  portion  of  sensibili- 
ty, or  not  strangely  perverted,  with  that  awful 
veneration,  that  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Di- 
vinity, that  submission  to  his  providenee,  and 
that  reliance  on  his  goodness,  which  alone  con- 
stitute true  devotion.  It  has  been  imagined  by 
some,  that  very  extensive!  knowledge  leads  to 
Atheism  ; but  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for 
' such  a suspicion.  A little  learning  is,  indeed, 
a dangerous  thing,  to  a weak  and  conceited  man, 
who,  from  a superficial  acquaintance  with  second 
causes,  is  apt  to  overlook  the  First  and  Great 
Cause.  But  to  a sound  understanding,  exten- 
sive knowledge  is  the  truest  teacher  of  humility  ; 
it  shews  how  often  men  are  deceived  in  their 
supposed  acquaintance  with  second  causes  ; and 
that,  even  where  many  of  these  are  clearly  as- 
certained, yet,  in  tracing  the  chain  that  connedts 
them,  the  most  acute  and  profound  genius  must 
stop  some  where,  and  at  last  refer  them  to  a 
supreme  intelligent  First  Mover.  While  we  at- 
tempt, however,  to  clear  philosophy  from  the 
charge  of  impiety,  a very  important  didlindlion 
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iiiust  be  attended  to.  I will  venture  to  main- 
tain, that  those  philosophers  have  been  the  firm- 
est supporters  of  religion,  who  have  employed 
their  genius  and  application  in  the  investigation 
of  the  works  of  Nature,  and  whose  views  in 
science  have  been  grand  and  extensive.  Among 
a multitude  of  examples  I could  bring  to  prove 
this  assertion,  I shall  mention  only  three  of  our 
own  countrymen,  Lord  Bacon,  Mr  Boyle,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Those  philosophers,  on  the 
•other  hand,  who  have  been  the  most  distinguish- 
ed propagators  of  Atheism,  have  been  men  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Nature, 
who  searched  for  truth  in  their  own  little  minds, 
not  in  the  great  world  without  them*;  men  who, 
in  regard  to  science  and  the  useful  arts,  have 
•either  neglefted  them  altogether,  instead  of 
■promoting  them  by  observation  and  experi- 
ments ; or  corrupted  them  by  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties, often  indeed  ingenious  and  plausible,  but 
which  have  never  led  to  any  useful  discoveries 
or  improvements. 
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The  system  of  principles  merely  hypothetical, 
fabricated  by  these  men,  and  sometimes  sup- 
ported with  much  subtlety  and  some  fancy,  with 
a view  to  disprove  the  evidence  of  a Divine 
Providence,  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and; 
of  a future  state  of  existence,  shews  a wonder- 
ful perversion  of  the  human  mind.  Surely,  if 
we  ever  choose  to  soar  into  the  regions  of  Fancyj 
it  should  be  from  a desire  to  amuse,  to  mend 
the  heart,  to  warm  the  Imagination  with  pleas- 
ing prospers  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of 
Providence,  and  of  futurity  ; and  not  with  a 
view  to  degrade  our  nature,  to  infuse  suspicions 
upon  the  most  interesting  subjedls,  and  to  throw 
a damp  upon  every  heart  possessed  of  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity. 

There  is  no  branch  of  natural  knowledge  so 
useful  or  interesting,  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
human  species  ; which  Is  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider that  It  includes, 

I.  Medicine,  or  the  art  of  preserving  health, 
of  prolonging  life,  of  curing  diseases,  and  of 
making  death  easy. 
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2.  The  arts  of  improving  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  human  body  ; as  strength  and  agili- 
ty : rendering  us  superior  to  pain,  cold,  hunger, 
and  the  many  other  evils,  to  which  mankind  are 
subjedled. 

3.  The  preservation  and  improvement  of 
beauty. 

4.  The  laws  of  union  between  the -mind  and 
body,  and  the  mutual  influence  they  have  upon 
one  another.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant inquiries  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the 
sciences  of  morals  and  of  medicine.  This  last 
comprehends, 

(a)  The  do<flrine  of  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  different  senses,  external  and 
internal,  the  memory,  imagination,  affedlions, 
and  judgment. 


(b) 
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(b)  The  history  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  imagination,  not  only  upon  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  imaginant,  but  upon  those  of  other 
people. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  several  species  of  en.* 
thusiasm. 

(d)  The  histor}'^  of  tlie  various  circumstances 
in  parents,  that  have  an  influence  on  concep- 
tion, and  the  constitution  and  character  of  their 
children. 

(e)  The  history  of  dreams,  with  a view  to- 
our  acquiring  a power  over  them. 

(f ) The  history  of  the  power  and  laws  of  cus- 
tom and  habit. 

(g)  history  of  the  effe£b  of  music,  and 
of  such  other  things  as  operate  upon  the  mind 
and  body,  in  consequence  of  impressions  made 
on  the  senses. 
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(h)  The  history  of  natural  signs  and  language, 
comprehending  the  doftrine  of  physiognomy  and 
outward  gesture. 

(i)  History  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation*. 

I mention  these  heads  only  as  a specimen, 
and  not  as  a full  enumeration  of  the  many  im- 
portant articles  contained  under  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  human  species.  I.  mention  them  as 
examples  of  the  general  views  to  be  regarded  in^ 
our  investigation  of  Nature,  and  essentially  con- 
ne£ted  with  the  science  of  Medicine,  but  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  inquiries  that  relate  tO’ 
man  in  his  moral,  political,  or  religious  capacity, 
as  being  foreign  to  my  profession. 

I proceed  now  to  lay  down  certain  general 
principles,  Avhich  require  our  attention  in  the 
investigation  of  Nature,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
apply  them  more  particularly  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  When  we  look  around  us,  we  find 
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objefirs  connefted  together,  in  a certain  invaria- 
ble order,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  a re- 
gular train.  It  is  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence alone,  that  we  come  to  discover  this  es- 
tablished order  and  regular  succession  in  the 
works  of  Nature.  We  have  all  the  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of,  to  per- 
suade us  that  nothing  happens  by  chance  •,  nay, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  all  events 
happen  in  consequence  of  an  established  and 
invariable  law  •,  and  that,  in  cases  similar,  the 
same  events  will  uniformly  take  place. 

Here  I must  observe,  that,  antecedent  to  all 
reasoning  and  experience,  there  is  an  original 
principle  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  where- 
by it  is  led  to  a belief  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  regular.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
whenever  a child  sees  any  event  succeeding  an- 
other, he  has  an  instinctive  persuasion,  that  the 
same  event  will  succeed  it  afterwards  in  the 
•same  circumstances.  This  persuasion  does  not 
How  from  any  connexion  he  sees  between  the 
cause  and  the  efFcCt,  nor  from  experience,  nor 
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from  reasoning  of  any  kind.  So  ardently  dp  we 
desire  to  find  every  thing  that  happens  within 
our  observation,  thus  connedled  with  something 
else,  as  its  cause  or  occasion,  that  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  conneftions  upon  the  slightest  grounds  j 
and  this  weakness  is  most  remarkable  among 
the  ignotant,  who  know'  least  of  the  real  connec- 
tions established  in  Nature.— Credulity  seems 
likew'ise  to  be  an  original  instinctive  principle, 
by  which  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  prior  to 
experience,  not  only  the  language  of  natural 
signs,  but  also  the  language  of  artificial  signs,  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  be  understood.  Hence  the 
credulity  so  remarkable  in  children.  They  at 
first  believe  every  thing  that  is  told  them  to  be 
true  ; and  it  is  experience  alone  which  teaches 
them  to  restrain  this  natural  propensity.  Dr 
Reid  has  treated  this  subjeft  with  great  acute- 
ness, in  his  ingenious  Enquiry  into  the  human 
mind. 

We  obtain  experience,  either  by  the  evidence 
•of  our  own  senses,  or  by  the  testimony  of  others. 

I.  The 


r.  The  testimony  of  our  senes,  though  ge- 
nerally considered  as  one  of  the  highest  degrees 
©f  evidence,  is  often  fallacious,  and  often  defec- 
tive. The  sensations  excited  in  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  impressions  made  on  our  organs  of 
sense,  depend  on  the  following  circumstances  :• 

On  the  state  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  communication  between  the  objedls  and  the 
organs  of  sensation  is  made,  e.  g.  the  state  of  the 
air,  when  we  judge  of  visible  objedb. 

On  the  state  of  the  organs  of  sensation  them- 
selves, every  one  of  which  may  be  vitiated  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Our  unassisted  senses  often  fail  us  on  account 
of  the  subtlety  or  minuteness  of  bodies,  too 
quick  or  too  slow  motion,  the  objedb  being  toa 
common,  and  many  other  causes. 

Although  the  impression  is  properly  made  on 
organs  that  are  in  their  sound  state,  yet  the  ideas 
conveyed  thence  to  the  mind  may  be  so  varied 
and  modified  hy  the  imagination,  as  entirely  to 
mislead  the  judgment.  Thus  every  part  of  na- 
tural history,  and  medicine  above  all  others,  is 
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crowded  with  fafts  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  of 
supposed  veracity  ; which  fafts,  notwithstanding, 
had  never  any  existence  but  in  their  own  ima- 
ginations. 

From  a failure  likewise  of  memory,  and  from 
imagination  assuming  its  place,  we  believe  upon 
the  supposed  evidence  of  our  senses,  although  in 
faff  we  never  had  such  evidence.  We  likewise 
often  mistake  an  opinion,  or  an  inference  of  the 
understanding,  for  a faft  established  by  the  evi- 
dence of  sense  j for  example,  when  we  judge  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  objefts  by  their  appear- 
ance. But  although,  ia  some  particular  circum- 
stances, our  senses  may  be  fallacious  or  deficient* 
yet  we  are  led,  by  an  irresistible  instinft  in  our 
nature,  to  trust  to  them.  All  experimental 
knowledge  proceeds  ,upon  this  principle  ; nor 
can  we  make  one  step  in  life  without  it.  The 
very  methods  we  use  to  discover  the  fallacies 
and  deficiencies  of  our  senses,  presuppose  such 
a necessity  to  yield  to  their  evidence,  because 
the  appeal  must  always  be  made  to  this  evi- 
dence. 
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2.  The  experience -which  we  trust  to  from  the 
testimony  of  others,  is  liable  to  the  same  imper- 
fections with  our  o\%m,  and  often  to  the  addi- 
tional inconvenience  of  our  uncertainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  or  veracity  of  our  authors. 

Having  examined  the  sources  of  experience,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  agree  in  applying  it.  I have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  men  natm-ally  believe,  that 
what  they  have  seen  to  happen  in  one  case,  will 
happen  again  in  the  same  circumstances  ; and 
that  the  same  causes  will  always  produce  the 
same  efFeCts.  This  is  equally  true,  both  with 
regard  to  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant. 
The  only  difference  between  these  two  consists 
in  this  ; the  peasant  concludes  two  cases  to  be 
precisely  alike,  because  they  resemble  one  an- 
other in  their  obvious  appearances  ; the  philoso- 
pher, on  the  other  hand,  from  a more  enlarged 
experience,  and  more  accurate  observation,  does 
not  so  easily  trust  to  appearances  ; he  is  aware 
of  the  various  sources  of  deception,  and  there- 
fore -examines  every  minute  and  latent  circum- 
stance, 
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stance,  before  he  ventures  to  form  a judgment  i 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  with  precision, 
the  exa€l  similarity  of  cases,  makes  the  true 
philosopher  extremely  sceptical  in  drawing  con- 
clusions of  what  will  happen,  from  what  has 
happened.  An  African,  who  has  seen  water  in 
a variety  of  circumstances,  but  still  retaining  its 
fluidity,  concludes,  that  fluidity  is  essential  to 
water,  and  will  not  believe  travellers  when  he  is 
told,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  water 
often  appears  in  a solid  form.  His  mistake  does 
not  proceed  from  trusting  to  experience,  but 
from  thinking  he  had  sufficient  experience, 
when  in  reality  he  had  it  not.  All  that  he 
could  justly  infer  from  his  experience  was,  that 
water,  in  all  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  seen  it,  would  remain  fluid.  But  water 
exposed  to  a degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  congeal 
it,  was  a circumstance  in  which  he  never  saw  it  ; 
therefore  his  experience  could  never  tell  him, 
what  effeft  that  cold  would  have  upon  the  fluid, 
whenever  it  came  to  be  exposed  to  it. 

Although 
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Although  fa£ls  afford  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion for  genuine  science,  yet,  when  we  consi- 
der them  as  unconnefled  with  other  fadls,  they 
convey  but  little  instruftion.  The  phaiomena 
of  Nature  are  infinite  ; but  the  capacities  of  the 
human  mind,  and  particularly  the  memory,  are 
limited.  If  these  phenomena,  therefore,  were 
not  reducible  to  certain  general  principles  or 
laws,  our  experience  of  particular  fafts  could 
do  us  but  little  service.  But  there  is  a strong 
propensity  in  the  mind  to  be  delighted  with 
analogies,  to  compare  and  conned!  fadls  that 
resemble  one  another,  and,  by  this  comparison, 
to  reduce  them  to  certain  general  principles,  to 
apply  such  general  principles  to  account  for 
other  effedls,  or  to  dired!  us  in  the  produdlion 
of  them.  The  business  of  true  philosophy  is, 
to  avail  itself  of  this  natural  propensity,  to  dis- 
cover these  connedtions,  and  reduce  them  under 
certain  general  rules  or  principles,  called  Imus 
Nature.  Our  inclination  to  reduce  particu- 
lar fadls  to  general  laws  appears  from  the  anxie- 
ty which  men  shew  to  discover  the  cause  of 
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any  uncommon  event.  The  discovery  of  this 
■cause  infers  no  more,  than  the  finding  out  that 
law  of  Nature  by  which  the  event  is  produced. 
In  our  inquiries  into  Nature,  after  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  knowledge  of  some  general  laws, 
by  an  accurate  comparison  and  arrangement  of 
observations,  we  may,  by  comparing  these  laws 
together,  discover  laws  still  more  general  •,  and 
thus,  by  a slow  and  cautious  induction,  we  may 
advance  to  a knowledge  of  the  most  general 
laws  that  regulate  the  system  of  Nature.  But 
many  obstacles  concur  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  philosophy  upon  this  solid  foundation  ; 
some  of  which  I shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

I.  The*  impatience  of  men  to  reduce  all 
knowledge,  and  to  refer  all  events,  to  certain 
general  laws,  makes  them  unwilling  to  submit 
to  a slow,  but  sure,  method  of  investigation. 
They  attempt  a shorter  way  of  discovering  those 
laws,  in  which  they  are  misled,  either  by  a 
false  reasoning  from  imaginary  analogies,  or  by 
supposing  the  laws  of  Nature  to  be  fewer  and 
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simpler  tlian  they  really  are.  The  consequen- 
ces of  which  are,  the  hasty  reduction  of  the  sci- 
ences into  imperfeft  and  erroneous  systems. 

2.  The  pleasure  that  men  have  in  discover- 
ing analogies,  makes  them  often  imagine  re- 
semblances bet’;^^een  things,  where  in  truth  there 
are  none,  or  none  of  any  consequence.  Argu- 
ments from  analogy  very  readily  present  them- 
selves to  a warm  imagination,  while  more  di- 
reiSb  and  conclusive  arguments,  drawn  from  ob- 
servation and  experiments,  often  require  pain- 
ful attention  and  application  ; though,  after  all, 
they  may  prove  insufficient  to  establish  the 
wished-for  principle.  I shall  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  usefulness  of  analogies  ; they  often 
facilitate  the  conception  of  things,  which,  with- 
out their  assistance,  could  not  easily  be  com- 
prehended. It  is  likewise  by  reasoning  from 
analogies,  that  we  are  sometimes  led  to  antici- 
pate many  useful  principles  and  discoveries. 
But  we  ought  never  to  acquiesce  in  analogies, 
when  we  can  obtain  more  direct  evidence  ; as 
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all  that  analogies  can  lead  to,  are  but  probable 
eonjedhires,  commonly  called  Theories. 

3.  There  is  a certain  intoxication  usually  at- 
tending the  supposed  discovery  of  general  prin- 
ciples in  science,  or  of  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts,  which  renders  men  of  warm  imaginations 
blind  to  every  difficulty  that  lies  in  their  way, 
and  often  induces  them  even  to  suppress  such 
difficulties.  The  concealment  of  fadts  that  con- 
tradict a favourite  hypothesis,  is  not  always  ow- 
ing to  want  of  candour.  Sometimes  the  au- 
thor does  not  mention  them,  because  he  does 
not  see  them  ; sometimes  he  disregards  them  ; 
and  sometimes  he  conceals  them,  from  the  fear 
of  creating  a prejudice  against  what  he  thinks 
an  important  discovery.  Every  true  philoso- 
pher, however,  will  be  particularly  diffident  of 
himself  in  this  respeCl ; and  whenever  he  gets 
a glimpse  of  a theory,  will  immediately  set  his 
invention  at  work  to  contrive  every  experiment 
that  can  produce  a direCt  evidence  either  of  its 
truth  or  falsity. 
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This  philosophical  diffidence  is  so  far  from 
discouraging,  that  it  greatly  promotes  the  in- 
vestigation of  causes  and  general  laws.  A state 
of  suspense  is  always  disagreeable  ; and  the  un- 
easiness it  gives  becomes  a powerful  incitement 
to  such  further  inquiries  as  may  remove  it.  A 
zealous  attachment  to  theories  may  not  only 
lead  into  dangerous  mistakes,  but,  by  betraying 
men  into  a false  security,  cut  off  every  motive 
to  further  inquiry.  It  is  not  a true  philosophi- 
cal scepticism,  nor  a low  opinion  of  our  present 
knowledge,  which  checks  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  Nature  ; it  is  a mean  opinion 
of  the  human  powers,  which  effectually  chills 
the  ardour  of  genius,  and  blasts  all  grand  and 
extensive  views  of  improvement. 

In  works  addressed  to  the  heart,  that  cold- 
ness and  severe  precision,  so  necessary  in  the 
investigation  of  truth,  have  no  place  : imagina- 
tion there  is  in  her  proper  element,  and  the 
loosest  and  wildest  analogies  may  be  often  ad- 
mitted with  propriety.  A philosopher  may 
read  a fairy  tale  with  great  delight,  without  giv- 
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ing  the  least  ground  for  calling  in  question  his 
taste  or  understanding ; but  it  reflefts  severely 
upon  both,  if  he  reads  with  the  same  pleasure 
a philosophical  investigation,  not  founded  in 
-observations  and  experiments,  but  in  the  vaga- 
ries of  a lively  imagination  ; unless  he  is  senible 
of  its  being  a romance,  and  only  allows  himself 
to  be  charmed  with  the  spirit  or  elegance  of  the 
composition. 

4.  There  is,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  a species 
of  self-deceit,  Vv'hich  deserves  particular  notice. 
"We  often  find  those  people  inveighing  bitterly 
against  theories  and  hypotheses  in  philosophy, 
v/ho  are  themselves  (perhaps  without  knowing 
it)  notoriously  addicfted  to  them.  This  is  re- 
markably the  case  with  medical  writers,  who 
<X)mmonly  decry  all  reasoning  and  principles  in 
physic,  which  differ  from  their  own,  as  idle 
theory  ; and  frequently  declaim  against  theo- 
ry, in  such  a way  as  might  seem  to  con- 
demn all  reasoning  and  investigation  of  causes 
and  principles,  as  useless  and  delusive.  But  it 
sitould  be  consiclered  that  we  cannot  advance  a 
step  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  without  rea- 
soning. 
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soning.  In  every  useful  experiment,  and  espe- 
cially in  conducting  a train  of  experiments,  we 
must  employ  our  reason ; there  must  be  some 
point  in  view,  some  anticipation  of  a principle 
to  be  established  or  rejeCled  ; and  reason  must 
determine  ail  the  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to  in  making  every  observation,  or  experiment, 
with  a view  to  discover  the  truth.  Without 
reasoning,  or  without  trusting  to  certain  princi- 
ples, either  established  or  rendered  probable, 
we  could  never  be  benefited  by  experience,  be- 
cause we  could  never  transfer  it  from  the  case 
we  have  seen  to  the  case  immediately  before  us. 
For  instance,  I have  a pafiient  in  an  intermitting 
fever,  which  I propose  to  cure  by  the  Bark.  I 
shall  suppose  I have  cured  five  hundred  patients 
by  this  medicine  formerly ; but  yet  I know  I 
never  cured  one  whose  condition,  in  respeCl  of 
age,  temperament,  and  other  particulars,  exaCl- 
ly  corresponded  with  that  of  my  patient.  If, 
therefore,  I give  this  medicine,  I must  reason 
upon  this  principle,  that  the  Bark  will  univer- 
sally cure  this  disease,  notwithstanding  some 
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difference  of  circumstances.  But  this  is  a prin- 
ciple of  which  I have  no  direct  and  conclusive 
knowledge,  but  one  which  I have  adopted  by  a 
probable  reasoning  from  analogy  ; and,  in  reali- 
ty, it  is  not  universally  true,  though  physicians- 
must  proceed  upon  it  in  their  practice,  till  fu- 
ture observation  shall  ascertain  the  exceptions 
to  it.  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  Stahl,  and  other 
systematic  writers,  exclaim  against  theories, 
meaning  one  another’s  theories  ; for  each  of 
them  explain,  though  in  a different,  and  often 
opposite,  manner,  the  proximate  cause  of  every 
disease  they  treat  of,  and  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  every  remedy  they  prescribe,  upon  prin- 
ciples too  hypothetical.  Even  Sydenham,  though 
reputed  a purely  pradlical  writer,  is  full  of  hy- 
pothetical reasoning;  which,  however,  had  not 
the  usual  efl'edl  of  making  him  less  attentive  to 
observation  ; and,  indeed,  his  hypotheses  seem 
to  have  sat  so  loosely  about  him,  that  either 
they  did  not  influence  his  praftice  at  all,  or  he 
could  easily  abandon  them  whenever  they  would 
not  bend  to  his  experience. 
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* It  should  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  all  phy"- 
I sicians  must  reason ; and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence  among  them  consists  in  this,  that  some 
^ reason  better  than  others.  Some,  for  example, 
search  into  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  ef- 
fecb  of  remedies.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  dif- 
^ ficulty  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  various  ways 
f,  in  which  they  may  be  deceived,  they  colletn; 
1 :■  and  arrange  all  the  fadis  relating  to  the  sub- 
^ , jeft  ; when  they  have  got  a remote  view  of  a 
^ leading  principle,  they  attempt,  by  experiment, 
[ ,’  to  bring  a direft  and  conclusive  proof  of  its  ex- 
istence.  If  the  proof  turns  out  against  it,  they 
see,  and  candidly  acknowledge,  their  mistake  j 
; if  the  case  does  not  admit  of  a dire£1:  proof, 
they  consider  their  principle  as  only  more  or 
kss  probable,  but  never  relinquish  the  pursuit. 
These,  I think,  have  a just  claim  to  the  title  of 
rational  physicians.  Others,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a few  fafis  and  vague  analogies,  form 
hypothetical  principles  •,  a creative  imagination 
supplies  materials,  where  they  seem  wanting  j 
they  employ  their  ingenuity  to  strain  fads  into 
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a correspondence  with  their  theories;  and  such  as 
will  not  bend  to  their  purpose  they  rejeft,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  false  or  Incredible.  In 
praftice,  they  negledl  particular  observations ; 
because  they  think  their  general  principles  so 
well  established,  as  to  want  no  confirmation. 
Such  men  assume  the  title  of  rational  physicians. 
But  surely  every  system-builder,  who  has  classed 
himself  among  the  rationalists,  cannot  have  a 
claim  to  this  title  *,  because  many  of  their  sys- 
tems are  difibrent  and  contradiftory. 

But  from  the  days  of  Serapion,.  founder  of 
the  empirics,  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  constantly  a division  of  physicians  into  two 
sefls,  one  pretending  the  stri<Ttest  regard  to  ob- 
servation and  experience,  but  stigmatized  by 
their  opponents  as  quacks  ; the  other  assuming 
the  name  of  rational  or  dogmatical  physicians, 
but  accused  of  being  contemners  of  experience, 
and  of  being  attached  to  imaginary  hypotheses 
either  wholly  inapplicable  to  practice,  or  cor- 
rupting it  with  errors.  This  division  appears  to 
me  to  have  essentially  hurt  the  interests  of  me- 
dicine ; 
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riicine  ; and  as  many  students  are  apt  to  enlist 
themselves  on  the  pne  side  or  the  other,  who 
can  have  no  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute, I shall  endeavour  to  lay  it  open  to  its 
source,  and  shew  how  much  men  have  been  de- 
ceived and  perplexed  on  this  subjefl  by  the  am- 
biguity of  language.  But  it  may  be  proper  to 
premise  a general  view  of  the  state  of  medi- 
cine before  this  controversy  existed. 

There  are  no  traces  of  any  regular  system  of 
medicine  before  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  The 
praffice  before  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
merely  empirical ; that  is,  founded  on  real  or 
imaginary  experience  of  the  effefls  of  remedies 
in  particular  diseases,  but  v/ithout  any  proper 
regard  to  their  symptoms  or  causes.  It  was  be- 
sides, as  appears  by  the  earliest  accounts  we  have 
of  it  in  Higypt,  confined  to  the  priests  : which 
was  generally  the  case  among  the  most  ancient 
nations.  Those  priests  concealed  it  as  a mystery, 
interwove  it  with  their  religious  superstitions, 
and  exercised  it  with  much  artifice.  Other  iii- 
-coiiveniences  arose  from  the  science  being,  for 
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many  nges,  confined  to  a particular  family  In 
Greece,  the  descendants  of  ^sculapius. 

It  is  evident  that  philosophers,  who  were  not 
of  this  family,  and  who  began  to  study  medi- 
cine as  a useful  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
were  the  first  who  introduced  into  it  a more  en- 
larged spirit  of  observation  and  reasoning.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  Pythagoras ; 
who,  with  a penetrating  genius,  inquired  with 
unbounded  curiosity,  into  every  part  of  nature. 
His  warm  imagination  led  him  to  a belief  in 
genii,  in  magic,  in  visionary  harmonies  and  pow- 
ers of  numbers  ; that  tinftured  all  his  philoso- 
phy, and  consequently  his  physic,  with  which  it 
was  connefted.  Succeeding  philosophers  fur- 
ther corrupted  medicine,  by  distorting  every 
branch  of  it  with  the  most  chimerical  hypo- 
theses. 

In  this  condition  it  was  found  by  Hippocrates. 

. His  sagacity  discovered  to  him  the  necessity  of 
correfting  these  abuses ; and  he  set  about  new- 
modelling  the  art,  and  placing  it  upon  the  sure 
basis  of  observation.  Hence  he  is  said  to  be  the 
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first  who  separated  the  study  of  medicine  from 
that  of  philosophy.  But,  as  he  likewise  endea- 
voured to  establish  general  principles  from  par- 
ticular observations,  he  is  considered  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  rational  or  dogmatical  system.  It 
appears,  however,  from  his  works,  that  some 
part  of  the  prevailing  philosophy,  and  even  of 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  still  adhered  to 
him  ; but,  on  the  whole,  his  reasoning  is  more 
just  than  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
then  low  state  of  anatomy,  and  other  sciences 
connefted  with  medicine. 

For  some  centuries  after  Hippocrates,  medi- 
cine seems  to  have  made  no  progress.  Two  of 
the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, concurred,  though  in  different  ways,  to 
check  its  improvement,  not  only  during  that 
period,  but  almost  down  to  our  times. 

Plato,  whose  writings  are  distinguished  by 
the  purest  Attic  elegance,  will  always  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  fathers  of  polite  literature. 
But  to  view  him  as  a natural  philosopher,  he 
must  be  accounted  a corrupter  of  almost  every 
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branch  of  it,  and  particularly  of  medicine.  In 
his  Timacus,  he  has  given  a specimen  of  his 
sentiments  relating  to  the  animal  oeconomy, 
which  are  the  mere  effusions  of  a heated  ima- 
gination. The  sublimity  of  his  genius,  which 
attempted  to  grasp  the  whole  creation,  and  his 
irresistible  eloquence,  captivated  all  succeeding 
philosophers  whose  imagination  was  superior  to 
tlieir  judgment,  by  withdrawing  their  attention 
from  the  study  of  nature  imder  the  specious 
name  of  Contemplation.  Hence  it  is  that  many 
of  his  wildest  theological  ideas  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  systems  of  physic,  as  well  as 
into  those  of  divinity. 

Aristotle  possessed  a most  acute  and  compre- 
hensive genius.  His  writings,  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  are  deservedly  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  both  for  ingenuity  and  soundness  of 
reasoning.  But  I am  only  to  speak  of  such  of 
his  works  as  relate  to  natural  philosophy  and 
aiedicine.  The  writings  of  this  philosopher, 
though  he  does  not  treat  professedly  of  medi- 
cine, have  had  a more  extensive  influence  over 
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it  than  those  of  any  physician  whatever.  Hift 
philosophical  principles  were  similar  to  those  of 
Plato,  were  hypothetical  and  visionary,  but  sup- 
ported with  more  plausible  arguments,  and 
founded  on  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture. As  liis  principles  were  adopted  by  Ga- 
len, almost  all  the  systems  of  physic,  till  those 
of  the  last  century,  were  ihore  or  less  derived 
from  them.  But  the  prejudice  he  lias  done  to 
physic  has  not  so  much  arisen  from  his  intro- 
ducing into  it  false  principles,  because  time  must 
have  discovered  this  abuse  ; it  has  arisen  from 
his  having  corrupted  the  true  spirit  of  philoso- 
phical investigation.  Under  pretence  of  teach- 
ing men  to  reason  with  clearness  and  precision, 
Aristotle,  or  perhaps  rather  his  followers  the 
school-men,  stopped  the  progress  of  useful  know- 
ledge, by  diverting  the  attention  from  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  engaging  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  useless  subtleties,  which  professed  to 
penetrate  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  Nature, 
but  in  reality  ended  in  nothing  but  useless  jar- 
gon. 
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Different  modifications  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  some  others  which 
time  has  buried  in  oblivion,  confounded  medi- 
cine with  many  absurdities,  and  involved  it  in 
disputes  with  which  it  had  no  concern.  In  this 
situation,  it  was  found  by  Serapion,  who  main- 
tained that  this  philosophy  was  foreign  to  the 
art  of  medicine,  the  pradlice  of  which  he  con- 
fined to  experience  alone.  He  deemed  it  un- 
necessary to  inquire  into  any  causes  of  diseases, 
but  such  as  were  evident,  and  therefore  reject- 
ed anatomy,  the  dissection  of  morbid  bodies, 
and  all  inquiries  into  the  remote  and  latent 
causes  of  them.  However  absurd  such  a con- 
duct would  justly  appear  to  us  in  the  present 
improved  state  of  medical  knowledge,  in  those 
days  it  was  plausible.  Physicians  were  then  ig- 
norant of  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
connected  with  their  profession,  as  well  as  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry.  If  they 
had  been  sensible  of  their  ignorance  in  these 
matters,  their  reasoning  might  have  been  de- 
fective, but  it  would  not  have  been  erroneous, 
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because  it  would  have  stopped  whenever  they 
wanted  fa£ts  upon  which  they  could  proceed. 
But  this  has  seldom  been  the  pradtice  of  philo- 
sophers or  physicians  in  any  age  : wherever  ob- 
servations have  failed,  fancy  has  always  supplied 
their  place  ; so  that  materials  have  never  been 
wanting  to  establish,  for  a time,  any  hypothesis 
whatever.  I shall  mention,  as  a specimen  of 
the  medical  philosophy  of  ancient  times,  the 
following  doflrine  from  Plato. 

The  first  form  which  the  elementary  particles 
of  matter  received,  "svas  believed  to  be  triangu- 
lar. From  the  different  sizes  and  positions  of 
these  triangles,  were  produced  the  four  ele- 
ments, fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  Fevers  were 
thus  accounted  for.  If  the  fire  exceeded,  con- 
tinued and  ardent  fevers  were  produced  ; if  air, 
<juotidian  intermittents  •,  if  water,  tertians  ; if 
earth,  quartans.  A method  of  cme  in  these 
diseases  w'as  laid  down,  supposed  to  be  corre- 
spondent to  the  proximate  causes  just  mention- 
ed, and,  in  many  respedb,  fully  as  absurd.  It  is 
a lesson  of  humility  to  find,  that  the  human  un- 
derstanding, 
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derstanding,  in  a most  enlightened  nation, 
among  men  of  the  most  distinguished  genius, 
could  be  weak  enough  to  embrace  such  chime- 
ras for  truths, 

Serapion  had  several  followers  among  the  an- 
cients eminent  for  their  abilities,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Etnpirics  ; but  there 
have  been  so  few  among  the  moderns  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  learning  or  genius,  that  have 
openly  professed  themselves  of  this  seft,  that 
the  name  of  Empiric  is  now  used  as  a term  of 
reproach,  and  only  applied  to  illiterate  quacks. 
But,  though  all  physicians,  regularly  educated, 
disclaim  the  name  of  Empiric,  yet,  in  efFe£l, 
the  ancient  distindlion  between  empirics  and 
dogmatists  is  continued,  in  other  terms,  even  to 
the  present  times.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
both  parties  have  been  to  blame,  not  only  In 
regard  to  their  condudl  as  physicians,  but  in 
the  loose  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  on 
the  dispute.  In  order  to  prove  this,  I shall  en- 
deavour to  settle  the  meaning  of  some  words  that 
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often  occur  in  this  controversy,  the  ambiguity 
of  which  tends  to  perpetuate  it. 

An  empiric  properly  signifies  a physician  who 
regards  experience,  and  who  is  directed  by  it 
in  his  practice.  In  this  sense  it  is  creditable 
to  be  an  empiric. — Experience  is  surely  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  in  physic  ; the  ul- 
timate appeal  must  be  made  to  it;  and  whatever 
assertion  contradifts  experience  or  fafts,  ought 
to  be  rejefted  as  false.  The  appellation  Empi- 
ric^ however,  is  generally  applied  to  one  who, 
from  observing  the  effefts  of  a remedy  in  one 
case  of  a disease,  applies  it  to  all  the  various 
cases  of  that  distemper.  But  the  names  given 
to  diseases  are  in  reality  names  annexed  to  a 
certain  number  of  symptoms,  rarely  exceeding 
three  or  four.  The  same  name  therefore  is 
given  to  all  cases  where  these  symptoms  occur  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  these  cases  are  referred  to 
the  same  genus  of  diseases,  although,  in  many 
other  respefts,  they  are  very  different,  and 
require  a different  treatment.  Thus,  under 
the  genus  of  small-pox,  are  comprehended  se- 
veral 


■feral  species,  varying  more  from  one  another 
than  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  from  a 
rheumatism.  There  can  therefore  be  no  uni- 
versal medicine  for  every  case  of  the  small- 
pox, or  indeed  for  any  other  disease ; be- 
cause, though  they  may  agree  in  the  few  symp- 
toms which  give  the  name,  yet  they  may  differ 
in  regard  to  others  of  more  consequence.  The 
application  of  a remedy  in  a disease  must  like- 
wise be  regulated  by  the  various  remote  and 
proximate  causes  producing  it,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  by  his  age  and  habit,  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  climate,  and  other 
circumstances. 

These  truths  are  so  well  known  to  every  per- 
son in  the  least  acquainted  with  physic,  and 
one  should  imagine  are  so  obvious  to  common 
sense,  that  it  is  surprising  how  any  man  could 
be  so  ignorant  or  impudent  as  to  recommend 
an  universal  specific  for  any  one  disease,  and 
equally  surprising  how  any  man,  even  of  the 
lowest  understanding,  should  give  the  least  cre- 
dit to  such  an  assertion. 
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From  what  I hove  said,  It  appears  that  ertt- 
plrics,  notwithstanding  theit*  pretensions  of  rely- 
ing upon  experience  alone,  have  in  truth  aban- 
doned it. 

There  is  an  experience  indeed,  which,  how- 
ever extensive,  does  not  render  a physician  more 
sagacious,  or  more  successful  in  his  praflice,  be- 
cause it  is  not  attended  with  the  necessary  ob- 
servation. Some  set  out  with  a belief  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  certain  principles,  and  of  remedies 
resulting  from  those  principles,  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  These  they  are  sure  to  apply,  as  soon 
as  they  have  fixed  the  name  of  a disease.  They 
give  no  attention  to  the  distinflion  to  be  made 
between  the  cases,  in  which  their  remedies  have, 
and  those  in  which  they  have  not  succeeded  •, 
they  never  vary  their  practice,  nor  listen  to  any 
proposed  improvement ; and  consequently  can- 
not profit  by  any  new  discoveries. 

The  fate  of  medicine  and  that  of  agriculture 
have  in  this  respeft  been  similar.  Within  these 
last  thirty  years,  more  real  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  in  these  two  sciences,  and  more  fafts 
R ascertained, 
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ascertained,  than  in  many  preceding  centuries’; 
■while  at  the  same  time  the  uncertainty,  and 
even  falsity,  of  x-nany  of  their  principles  have 
been  demonstrated.  Yet,  what  has  been  done 
serves  pi-incipally  to  shew  physicians  and  far- 
mers how  much  they  have  been  hitherto  deceiv- 
ed, in  their  supposed  experience  ; and  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  difficulty  of 
their  several  professions. 

From  the  manner  in  which  ei-npirics  in  all 
ages  have  conducted  themselves,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  their  writings  have  tended  so  little 
to  the  advancement  of  the  art ; and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  had  the  greatest  share  in 
encumbering  it  with  the  many  falsehoods,  under 
which  it  has  laboured  so  long  ; particularly  that 
important  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  ef- 
fefts  of  medicines.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
■ such  empirical  books,  as  I have  alluded  to,  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  who  wish  only  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  pi’aftical  part  of  physic.  But 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  these  are 
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the  only  people  to  whom  such  books  can  be 
dangerous.  A physician  of  real  knowledge  and 
pradlice  may  draw  instrudlion,  or  catch  hints^ 
from  fadls  related  in  an  imperfedl  manner,  which 
will  either  be  useless  to  others,  who  have  not  these 
advantages,  or  tend  to  mislead  them.  To  such,  all' 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
remedy  can  never  be  too  distindlly  specified.  I 
shall  give  an  example  in  the  case  of  one,  which 
I shall  suppose  recommended  as  almost  infallible 
in  the  cure  of  a head-ach.  How  many  ques-  ^ 
tions  occur  here  ? — In  what  kind  of  head-ach  ^ 
has  it  been  found  serviceable  ? Did  the  pain  a- 
rise  from  any  aft'edlion  within  the  head  itself ; 
from  a congestion  of  blood  •,  from  a colledtion 
of  water ; from  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  of  its  membranes  j or  did  it  proceed  from  a 
disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal ; from  acidity, 
from  any  putrid  matter,  or  colleftion  of  viscid 
phlegm  in  the  stomach  ? Was  the  head-ach  at- 
tended with  fever  •,  and  with  what  kind  of 
fever  ? Was  it  the  consequence  of  sud- 
den exposure  to  cold  or  heat  ; or  was  it  the 
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effecH;  of  drunlijcnness,  of  wounds,  or  ofothpr  ex- 
ternal violence ; or  of  any  strong  affeftion  of 
mind  ? A variety  of  other  questions  might  be 
properly  proposed  in  this  example  ; and,  unless 
these  can  be  distindUy  answered,  tlie.  practice  is 
dofeclive.  In  many  cases  of  a head-ach,  the  re- 
medy could  not  be  applied  with  any  probability 
of  success,  and  in  others  its- application  might  be 
attended  with  danger.  Happily  for  mankind, 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  medicines,  which 
liave  been  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Speci- 
fics in  particular  diseases, 'are  either  so  very  insig- 
nificant in  tlieir  nature,  or  at  least  so  trifling  in  the 
doses  in  wdtich  they  are  administered,  that  they 
may  be  given  wdth  safety  in.  any  case  whatever. 

Having  attempted  to  shew  how  little  medi- 
cine has  been  benefited  by  the  labours  of  the 
Empirics,  I shall  inquire  how  far  its  interests 
have  been  advanced  by  their  opponents,  who 
assume  the  name  of  Regular,  Rational,,  or  Dog- 
matical Physicians. 

The  term  dogmatic,  in  its  original  sense,  impli- 
ed only  one  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  his.know- 
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fedge  of  diseases  to  certain  principles.  It  caijiier 
afterwards  to  be  adopted  by  physicians,  who, 
from  weakness  and.  vanity,  pretended  to  praftice^ 
from  a kiwwiedge  of  the  proximate  cajuses  of 
all  diseases,. and  of  the  motle  of  operation, of  all 
remedies.  Ihjt  now,  in  common  language,  the 
term  Dogmatical,  generally  nsed  iRi  an  ujifar 
TOurable  sense,,  being  applied  to  one  who  is  con- 
ceited, diilatorial,  and  obstinately  attached  to 
particular,  opinions. 

The  complaints  against  tliose  who  assume  the 
character  of  rational  and.  dogmaticid  physicians, 
have  been  too  loud  and  too  frequent  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused of  neglecting  observation  ; of  withdrawing 
the  attention  from  the  useful  and  practical  part 
of  medicine  ; of  engaging  the  mind  in  disqui- 
sitions foreign  to  the  main  ends  of  their  profes- 
sion ; of  corrupting  every  branch  of  medicine, 
by  false  reasoning  and  ill-founded  hypotheses  ; 
and  of  disguising,  suppressing,  and  even  forging 
fafts,  in  support  of  their  visionary  systems.  I, 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  history  of  medicine  in 
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all  ages  sufficiently  justifies  these  charges ; but 
•at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  they 
have  been  carried  to  an  extreme.  Some  people, 
not  satisfied  with  railing  at  all  hypotheses  and 
theories,  exclaim  against  all  reasoning  in  phy- 
sic, as  manifestly  tending  to  mislead  us.  But 
here  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  some  terms  made  use  of  in  these  com- 
plaints. 

Reasoning  properly  signifies  the  exercise  of 
that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  infers  one 
thing  from  another,  or  deduces  conclusions  from 
premises.  Without  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
we  could  neither  aft  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  unless  when  impelled  in  particular  cases  by 
instinft,  imagination,  or  passion  ; nor  advance 
a step  in  the  investigation  of  truth  beyond  self- 
evident  principles.  As  then  we  must  reason 
from  the  necessity  of  our  nature,  our  business  is 
only  to  take  care  that  we  reason  justly.  But 
false  reasoning  is  not  more  common  in  physic 
than  in  law,  in  divinity,  or  in  the  common  con- 
duft  of  life  ; yet  no  one  ever  insinuated,  that 
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ought  to  abandon  the  use  of  our  reason  In 
any  of  these  subje(Els. 

The  chief  objeftion  to  theory  in  physic  pro- 
ceeds from  an  ambiguity  of  words.  The  theo- 
ry of  a science  properly  signifies  the  dodlrine  of 
the  general  established  principles  of  that  sci- 
ence, and  is  distinguished  from  the  practical 
art  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  uses  of 
life.  Thus,  for  example,  the  theory  of  naviga- 
tion does  not  consist  of  hypothetical  principles, 
but  of  such  as  are  established  on  solid  and  un- 
questionable foundations  ; and  is  distindl  from 
the  practice  of  navigation,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  with  propriety 
and  facility ; an  art  to  be  acquired  by  habit 
and  experience  alone.  There  ought  to  be 
the  same  distindlion  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  ; but,  by  a perversion  of  lan- 
guage,  the  theory  of  medicine  is  represented  by 
some  as  a pretended  science,  consisting  in  rea- 
lity of  mere  conjedhires,  and  chimerical  spe- 
culations. In  consequence  of  this  unfair  re- 
j)resentation,  which  I formerly  endeavoured  to 
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■yfefute,  an  unhappy  opposition  has  been  esta>- 
blished  between  the  theory  and  praflice  of  phy- 
sic, as  if  they  were  not  only  not  essentially  con- 
ne£Ved,  but  even  at  variance  ; as  if  the  one  was 
entirely  a work  of  the  imagination;  the  other 
the  result  of  sagacious  observation  and  experi- 
ence : Whereas,  in  reality,  theory,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  is  produced  by  pradlice,  is 
founded  on  fails  alone,  and  constantly  appeals 
to  theUi  for  its  truth.  The  prejudice  which 
many  people  entertain  against  hypotheses  in 
physic,  is  likewise  founded  on  the  equivocal 
-signification  of  the  word.  It  is  commonly  con- 
founded with  theory  : but  an  hypothesis  proper- 
ly means  the  supposition  of  a principle,  of  whose 
existence  there  is  no  proof  from  experience,  but 
which  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  probable, 
by  fails,  which  are  neither  numerous  enough, 
nor  adequate  to  infer  its  existence.  When 
such  hypotheses  ate  proposed  in  the  modest 
and  diffident  manner  that  becomes  mere  sup- 
positions or  conjeilures,  they  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  even  necessary  in  establishing  a 
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just  theory  In  medicine.  They  are  the  first 
rudiments  or  anticipations  of  principles.  With- 
out these  there  could  not  be  useful  observation, 
iior  experiment,  nor  arrangement-,  because  there 
would  be  ho  motive,  nor  principle  in  the  hiind, 
to  form  them.  Hypotheses  then  dhly  become 
dangerous,  and  censurable,  when  they  are  Im- 
posed upon  us  for  just  principles  ; becaurei  in 
that  case,  they  put  a stop  to  further  inquiry, 
by  leading  the  mind  to  acquiesce  in  principles 
which  may  as  probably  be  ill  as  well  founded. 
In  this  way,  they  have  done  great  mischief  in 
bur  science  ; but  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
a regular  education,  and  of  studying  medicine 
on  a systematic  plan,  arises  from  its  rendering 
students  more  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
real  fatils,  and  inferences  of  the  mind  mistaken 
for  them  j between  a visionary  hypothesis,  and 
5 just  theory. 
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LECTURE  V. 


Mrror  in  supposwg  the  laws  of  Nature  to  he  few- 
er  and  simpler  than  they  really  are. — Natural, 
dispositions  of  men  infuence  their  literary  cha~ 
raEler. — Eicemplifcd  in  those  of  lively  and 
warm  imaginations,  and  in  those  who  are 
. calm,  sedate,  and  discriminating. — Bad  conse- 
quences of  a fondness  for  the  marvellous. — Abuses 
in  the  study  of  natural  history. — Causes  that 
- have  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.— 
I . Inattention  to  their  end,  viz.  the  convenience 
~ and  happiness  of  life. — 2.  Useless  subtlety  which 
may  be  displayed  in  different  ways — too  sap/pu- 
lous  regard  to  arrangement. — Observations  on 
the  subjeB  of  arrangement. — 3.  Credulity.— 
,4.  Attachment  to  great  names. — 5.  Blind  admi- 
ration of  antiquity. — 6.  Fondness  of  novelty. — • 

7.  Hasty  reduBion  of  the  sciences  into  systems. — 

8.  Too  great  attention  to  elegance  of  language,  or 
an  affeBed  obscurity  of  style. — The  study  of  Lord 
Bacon's  writings  recommended. 


LECTURE 


X OBSEKVED  before  that,  in  our  inquiries  into* 
nature,  an  impatience  to  acquire  a knowledge) 
of  her  laws,  and  a natural  love  of  simpli- 
city, lead  us  to  think  them  fewer  and  sim- 
pler than  they  really  are.  The  more  we- 
know,  the  more  we  discover  the  uniformity 
and  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  when 
compared  with  the  vast  extent  and  varie-, 
ty  of  her  works  ; but  still  we  must  not  ima- 
gine that  they  are  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  our  knowledge,  or  even  perhaps 
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ter.  W e commonly  find  those  of  a lively  and 
warm  imagination,  most  disposed  to  attend  to 
analogies,  in  which  fancy  often  deceives  them. 
Upon  these  they  are  too  apt  to  establish  gene- 
ral principles,  and  to  be  so  much  attached  to 
them,  as  not  to  see  the  objeftlons  to  which  the/ 
are  exposed.  If,  however,  by  any  accident; 
their  opinion  of  their  principles  comes  to  ba 
staggered,  they  too  quickly  relinquish  them; 
while,  perhaps,  they  may  be  in  the  main  well 
founded,  though  embarrassed  with  some  difii- 
culties  which  a little  more  patience  and  perse- 
verance might  have  conquered.  To  such  men  the 
world  is  sometimes  indebted  for  useful  discove- 
ries : They  are  them.selves  often  ruined  by  pro- 
jefls,  from  their  negledt  of  some  small  circum- 
stance necessary  to  their  successful  execution, 
which  a man  of  inferior  parts,  afterwards  ob- 
serving, robs  them  both  of  the  honour  and  pro- 
fit of  their  inventions.  I shall  farther  observe, 
that  this  vivacity  of  genius  is  generally  attended 
with  an  impatience,  that  renders  men  incapable 
of  a proper  attention  to  facts  and  experiments, 

and 
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and  prevents  tlieir  bringing  any  work  to  a con- 
clusion. I 

There  is  a species  of  genius  the  reverse  of 
the  former,  calm,  sedate,  and  attentive  to  the 
difference  of  things  seemingly  alike  5 that  watch- 
es the  operations  of  more  lively  and  inventive 
spirits,  and'  too  often  exposes  their  mistakes  to 
ridicule.  There  are,  in  truth,  so  few  men  of 
original  genius  who  strike  out  new  paths  in 
arts  and  sciences,  that  they  should  meet  with 
every  encouragement,  particularly  when  they 
propose  their  opinions  with  modesty.  Men, 
who  go  often  out  of  the  common  road,  must 
sometimes  go  astray ; but,  as  they  now  and 
then  make  important  discoveries,  their  errors 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence.  These  two 
chara£lers  are  sometimes  united  in  the  same 
person  in  different  degrees.  One  may  possess 
that  warm  and  lively  imagination,  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  invention,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
clear,  accurate,  and  sound  judgment,  that  can- 
didly considers  every  objection  to  his  proposed 
plans  j and,  according  to  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, 
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of  our  comprelienslon.  When,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  of  genius,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
covered that  all  the  planets  gravitate  towards- 
the  sun,  by  the  same  law  by  which  bodies  on. 
the  earth  gravitate  towards  its  center,  many 
phenomena,  of  whose  causes  we  were  till  then 
ignorant,  were  explained  by  this  simple  prin- 
ciple. But  it  soon  came  to  be  misapplied  to- 
the  explication  of  other  phenomena,  W'hich 
were  afterwards  found  to  depend  upon  very 
different  laws*.  Des  Cartes  founded  his  sys- 
tem of  the  material  world  upon  two  principles, 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  a certain  quantity 
of  motion  originally  impressed  upon  it.  These, 
however,  were  found  insufficient  j and  it  has 
been  made  evident  that  we  must  also  admit  the 
principle  of  gravitation  just  mentioned,  cohe- 
sion, corpuscular  attraction,  magnetism,  eleftri- 
city,  and  other  powers,  by  which  the  particles 
of  matter  attraCt,  and  repel,  each  other.  Even 
Sir  Isaac  himself  was  led  by  analogy,  and  the 
love  of  simplicity,  to  conjeflure,  but  with  singu- 
lar 
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lar  modesty  and  caution,  tliat  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world  depended  upon  at- 
trafling  and  repelling  powers  in  the  particles  of 
matter.  But  we  have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  deceived : for,  eyen  in  the  unor- 
ganised kwigdom,  the  powers  by  which  salts, 
crystals,  spars,  and  many  other  bodies,  con- 
crete into  regular  forms,  can  never  be  account- 
ed for  by  attradlion  and  repulsion  in  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  ; and  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  there  are  evident  indications  of 
powers  of  a different  nature  from  those  of 
unorganised  bodies.  We  are  conscious  of  an 
internal  principle,  which  feels,  which  thinks, 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  animal  mo- 
tions. We  are,  in  a great  measure,  ignorant  of 
its  nature  ; but  we  know  that  it  has  laws  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  its 
union  with  the  body,  certain  effects  are  produc- 
ed, which  the  laws  of  matter  are  not  sufficient 
to  explain. 

We  may  here  observe  hovy  the  different  dis- 
positions of  men  influence  their  literary  charac- 
ter. 
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^ehccj  can  either  reje£l  them  altogether,  of'  pre- 
serve his  mind  in  a proper  degree  of  suspenseT 
till  their  real  merit  is  ascertained.  This  hap- 
py union  of  genius  and  understanding,  which 
we  so  rarely  s6e,  conkitutes  a philosopher  of 
the  first  rank  and  dignity. 

In  coiledting  a natural  history,  subservient  to 
the  arts,  and  to  become  the  foundation  of  an  use- 
ful natural  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a selection  of  fadls,  among  the  infinite  number 
Ttrith  which  Nature  presents  us.  Our  views 
should  be  confined  to  those  which,  being  com- 
pared and  arranged,  may  lead  to  general  prin- 
ciples. The  history,  therefore,  of  any  mon- 
strous produdHon,  which  has  nothing  simi- 
lar to  it,  serves  only  to  gratify  curiosity.  Yet 
this  principle  of  curiosity,  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, is  so  prevalent  among  mankind,  that 
all  the  lus'us  naturae  are  what  principally  attradt 
their  regard.  If  an  animal  comes  into  the 
tvorld  with  two  heads,  we  have  presently  a mi- 
nute description  of  the  monster  published  all 
over  Europe,  though  it  is  not  a matter  of  the 
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least  consequence  to  the  advancement  of  science. 
This  love  of  the  marvellous  is  conspicuous  in 
some  medical  writers.  We  find  them  full  of 
extraordinary  cases,  such  as  have  nothing  simi- 
lar to  them,  such  as  never  happened  before, 
and  consequently  such  as  will  probably  never 
happen  again,  described  with  a tiresome  mi- 
nuteness ; while  the  symptoms  that  distinguish 
some  common  diseases  from  others  of  a dif- 
ferent nature,  which  resemble  them,  are  far 
from  being  yet  ascertained.  I do  not  mean 
here  to  objefl  to  the  recording  of  every  ex- 
traordinary event,  as  some  of  them  may  tend 
to  throw  light  on  the  laws  of  Nature,  in  her 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding.  I only  mean  to 
censure  this  extravagant  attachment  to  prodi- 
gies, when  it  leads  us  to  neglefl  inquiries  of 
more  general  utility. 

The  present  fashionable  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory,  regards  it  more  as  an  objeff  of  curiosity, 
than  as  the  basis  of  a sound  philosophy,  sub- 
servient to  medicine,  agriculture,  and  the  other 
useful  arts.  Every  natural  produflion  is  not 
only  tediously  described,  but  accurately  deline- 
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ated.  Surely  it  is  rather  too  much  to  bestow  a 
folio  upon  the  natural  history  of  a frog,  in 
which  that  animal  is  painted  In  a great  variety 
of  attitudes.  In  this  manner  of  extending  na- 
tural history,  it  is  evident  that  books  may  be 
multiplied  beyond  number,  without  bringing 
any  accession  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  advancement  of  the  sciences  has  been 
niuch  retarded  by  the  following  causes. 

I.  One  of  the  chief  causes*  has  been  an  in- 
attention to  the  principal  end  of  their  cultiva- 
tion ; that  is,  public  utility,  or  what  contributes 
to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  life.  In- 
stead of  this,  most  men  have  no  other  objeft  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  than  to  gratify  curio- 
sity, or  to  give  a variety  to  their  amusements, 
or  to  serve  the  purpose  of  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion. Perhaps  no  science  has  suffered  so  much 
as  medicine  by  the  negleft  of  its  true  end  ; 
which,  as  I before  observed,  is  to  preserve 
health,  to  prolong  life,  and  to  cure  diseases.  It 
has,  indeed,  made  the  slowest  progress  of  any 

of 
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of  the  useful  and  pra£Hcal  arts  *,  not  so  much 
from  any  deficiency  of  genius,  as  from  a misap- 
plication of  it ; nor  yet  from  want  of  learning  ; 
for  no  profession  can  boast  of  more  men  emi- 
nent in  every  branch  of  useful  and  polite  litera- 
ture. Physicians  have  not  only  successfully 
cultivated  every  science  connected  with  their 
own  professions,  such  as  anatomy,  botany,  che- 
mistry, and  the  various  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory ; but  have  often  distinguished  themselves 
as  poets,  mathematicians,  and  philosophers.  Yet 
how  few  physicians  can  we  name,  who,  ei- 
ther by  their  genius,  or  industry,  have  ad- 
vanced the  practical  part  of  their  own  profes- 
sion ! how  many,  on  the  contrary,  could  we 
name,  who  have  corrupted  it,  by  indulging 
their  own  imaginations,  and  even  checked  the 
slow  improvement,  which  time  naturally  brings 
to  every  art  founded  on  observation  and  experi- 
ence ! But  the  reason  why  medicine  has  made 
such  slow  progress,  in  comparison  of  the  other 
practical  arts,  may  be  partly  refeiTed  to  the 
difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  art  itself,  and 
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partly  to  some  peculiar  disadvantages  under 
.which  the  profession  lies,  and  which  I shall  af- 
terwards endeavour  to  explain. 

2.  There  is  a certain  metaphysical  subtlety, 
which  is  not  only  useless  in  om  inquiries  into 
nature,  but  does  real  mischief,  by  giving  genius 
and  industry  a wrong  diredlion.  This  involved 
all  science,  for  many  ages,  in  darkness  and  con- 
troversy. It  was  carried  to  the  greatest  length 
by  the  shool-men,  many  of  whom  having  great 
acuteness,  abundance  of  leisure  from  their  mo- 
nastic life,  httle  acquaintance  with  good  au- 
thors, and  still  less  with  the  works  of  Nature, 
spun  out  of  a small  quantity  of  matter,  tliose 
cobwebs  of  learning,  curious  indeed  for  the  fine- 
ness of  the  thread,  but  of  no  substance  or  utili- 
ty. As  their  writings  consisted  of  subtleties, 
and  a play  of  words  ; as  they  occasioned  per- 
petual wranglings,  and  led  to  no  useful  conse- 
quences, the  wiser  part  of  mankind  became  dis- 
gusted with  them  ; so  that  now  the  old  school- 
plfilosophy  has  fallen  into  universal  contempt. 
This  philosophy  corrupted  no  science  more 
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than  medicine.  From  the  days  of  Galen, 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  physic  were  filled  not  only  with  the 
docfa-ine  of  elements  and  temperamentSy  but 
with  inquiries,  Whether  the  procuring  of  health 
be  the  design  or  end  of  medicine  ? whether 
disease  is  a quality  or  relation  ? and  such  like. 
They  were  generally  disputes  about  words  ; and 
whenever  the  terms  were  defined,  the  contro- 
versy was  at  an  end.  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
refledt  on  the  industry,  erudition,  and  often 
genius,  that  was  wasted  in  such  disputes  as  dis- 
grace the  human  understanding  •,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  an  art,  that  more  requires 
attentive  and  sagacious  observation,  than  meta- 
physics, to  bring  it  to  perfedtion. 

An  useless  subtlety  may  be  displayed  in  two 
ways  •,  either  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  of 
no  importance,  but  of  difficult  investigation  j or 
by  treating  important  subjedks  in  a way  that  leads 
only  to  fruitless  speculation  and  controversy. 
We  have  examples  of  the  first  in  the  old  school- 
logic,  and  in  most  metaphysical  disquisitions,  an- 
cient 
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dent  or  modern.  I acknowledge  the  usefulness- 
of  such,  considered  as  an  exercise  for  young 
minds.  They  may  sharpen  the  invention, 
strengthen  and  improve  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  tend  to  fix  the  attention  ; but  when  long 
dwelt  upon,  they  withdraw  the  attention  from  i 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  praftical  arts  ; they 
tend  to  make  men  rather  ingenious  disputants 
than  solid  reasoners ; and  beget  a habit  of  wrang- 
ling upon  every  subjeiSl,  extremely  disagreeable 
in  conversation.  The  pradice  of  balancing 
things  with  a finical  precision,  is  unfavourable 
to  the  enlarged  views  of  genius,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences,  and  the  successful  ma- 
nagement of  business  in  private  life.  These  re- 
quire only  an  attention  to  probabilities,  to  lead- 
ing principles,  and  to  the  great  outlines  of  ob- 
jefts,  a c^uick  discernment  where  the  greatest 
probability  of  success  lies,  and  habits  of  afling, 
in  consequence  of  this,  with  facility  and  vi- 
gour. 

We  treat  important  subjeds  in  a manner  that 
leads  only  to  fruitless  speculation  and  contro- 
versy, 


versy,  when  we  labour  in  a minute  discussion 
of  supposed  necessary  preliminaries,  and  points 
which  we  fancy  to  be  essentially  connefted 
with  them  ; though,  in  reality,  they  have  no 
connedfion  at  all,  or  a very  remote  one.  It  is 
the  same  useless  labour,  when  we  pierce  be- 
yond certain  limits  into  Nature,  and  attempt 
the  investigation  of  causes,  either  beyond  our 
reach,  or  such  as,  if  known,  could  lead  us  to  no 
useful  consequences.  Thus,  philosophers,  be- 
fore Sir  Isaac  Newton  appeared,  often  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  cause  of  gravity.  But  that 
great  man  contented  himself  with  investigating 
the  laws  according  to  which  it  afts,  and  only 
proposed  a conjedlure  of  its  cause  in  the  mo- 
dest form  of  a query.  The  laws  according  to 
which  gravity,  magnetism,  and  eleffricity  adf, 
are  a proper  subjeft  of  inquiry  •,  because  they 
are  within  our  reach,  and  because  the  know- 
ledge of  them  leads  to  the  most  useful  conse- 
quences ; But  their  causes  will  probably  ever 
elude  our  deepest  researches;  nor,  perhaps,  would 
the  discovery  be  useful.  The  reciprocal  influ- 
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ence  of  tko  soul  and  body  is  one  of  the  most 
important  inquiries  in  medicine  ; but  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  nature  of  this  union,  is  equally 
obscure  and  unnecessary. 

3.  There  is  another  species  of  useless  subtle- 
ty, which  consists  in  a scrupulous  exactness  in  re- 
gard to  arrangement  and  method.  These  should, 
without  doubt,  be  attended  to  in  treating  of 
any  subje£l,  but  are  peculiarly  necessary  in  all 
the  departments  of  natural  history.  The  pro- 
per distribution  of  plants,  and  other  producSlions, 
into  their  several  orders,  genera,  and  species,  is 
a great  assistance  to  the  memory,  and  leads  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  virtues.  But  a com- 
plete classification  is  a matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  can  never  be  attained,  with- 
out a knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  proposed 
to  be  classed.  It  may  be  attempted  upon  dif- 
ferent principles,  as  is  the  case  with  the  various 
systems  of  botany ; and  though  one  of  them 
may,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  perfefl  than  the 
rest,  yet  each  of  them  may  have  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. In  the  same  manner,  diseases  may 
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be  classed  according  to  their  symptoms,  their 
remote,  or  their  proximate  causes  ; and  in  va- 
rious other  ways,  all  of  them  very  imperfect, 
but  each  useful  in  some  degree. 

There  are  many  conveniences  attending  a 
proper  arrangement  of  diseases.  By  bringing 
those  together  that  have  a natural  affinity,  the 
history  of  one  disease  throws  light  on  that 
of  another  ; and,  by  comparing  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  agree,  general  principles 
are  formed  in  regard  to  the  genus  or  order. 
But  this  advantage  can  attend  only  the  arrange- 
ment of  diseases  upon  the  principle  of  natural 
and  real  affinity  ; as  for  example,  in  intermit- 
ting fevers,  topical  inflammations,  and  haemor- 
rhages ; but  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  arrange- 
ments purely  artificial.  'J’he  dilTerent  orders 
of  diseases,  comprehended  by  nosological  writers 
under  the  class  of  cachexiae^  donot  agree  in  any 
circumstances  of  real  connexion,  from  which  the 
class  can  be  defined.  Most,  even  of  the  parti- 
cular genera  forming  its  different  orders,  are 
dissimilar  in  every  material  circumstance.  A 
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proper  arrangement  of  diseases  is  of  service,  by 
making  it  easy  for  a physician,  who  finds  diffi- 
culty in  a case  of  praftice,  to  compare  it  with 
similar  cases  related  by  authors.  It  likewise  fa- 
cilitates the  communication  of  observations  by 
shortening  descriptions. 

The  want  of  clear  and  precise  definitions  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and  disputa- 
tion in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of 
science,  abstract  mathematics  excepted.  It  seems 
now  to  be  agreed,  that  it  is  most  convenient,  on 
the  whole,  to  define  the  genera  of  diseases  by  a 
simple  enumeration  of  such  symptoms  as  are 
most  generally  present,  as  are  obvious  to  the 
senses,  and  that  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  which  they  most  resemble.  Defi- 
nitions of  diseases  ought  not  to  include  any  hy- 
potheses in  relation  to  their  proximate  causes, 
nor  should  they  at  all  point  at  such  hypotheses;, 
otherwise  physicians,  unless  their  opinions  of 
proximate  causes  are  the  same,  can  never  agree 
in  annexing  the  same  ideas  to  the  same  words. 
When  diseases  arc  defined  by  a simple  enume- 
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ration  of  obvious  symptoms,  there  is  little  room 
left  for  disagreeing  about  the  name  to  be  given 
to  any  patient’s  complaints.  Definitions  of 
diseases  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  taken 
from  symptoms  existing  together  ; but  some- 
times it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  chara£ferise  the 
disease,  to  enumerate  symptoms  as  they  occur 
in  succession,  as  in  the  cases  of  intermittent  and 
exanthematous  fevers.  They  should  not,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  include  symptoms  which  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  of  which 
perhaps  the  patient  can  give  no  account  •,  nor 
should  they  depend  upon  the  duration  of  a dis- 
ease, because  that  is  always  uncertain.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  include  the  external  or 
occasional  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  definition, 
since  the  symptoms  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  others  of  a different  nature. 
But  the  external  cause  should  never  make  a 
part  of  the  definition,  unless  it  be  obvious. 
Established  names  ought  not  to  be  changed 
without  some  very  urgent  reason  ; but  when- 
ever medical  writers  have  generally  agreed  to 
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give  a name  to  a certain  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms, that  term,  to  prevent  confusion,  should, 
on  no  account,  be  applied  to  a different  assem- 
blage. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  gene- 
ra of  diseases  with  such  accuracy,  as  not  to  leave 
it  doubtful,  sometimes,  to  what  genera  some 
particular  cases  should  be  referred.  There  is 
greater  difficulty  in  giving  a systematic  arrange- 
ment of  diseases  than  of  bodies  in  natural 
history,  arising  from  the  frequent  uncertainty 
of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  from  their  symp- 
toms not  being  permanent,  and  from  the  fre- 
quent complication  of  diseases  with  one  another. 

They  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to  class 
diseases  methodically,  have  differed  widely  from 
one  another  in  regard  to  the  number,  distribu- 
tion, and  deunitions  of  the  classes,  orders,  and 
genera.  What  some  have  enumerated  as  gene- 
ra, others  have  considered  as  species  or  as  symp- 
toms ; nor  perhaps  is  it  possible  for  human  in- 
genuity to  remove  the  difficulties  and  imperfec- 
tions attending  every  attempt  of  this  kind,  un- 
til 
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til  the  knowledge  of  particular  diseases,  and  the 
science  of  medicine,  are  rendered  perfect. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  suhje£t  ofar- 
rangeinent  presents  an  ample  field  for  disputes  ; 
by  which  the  attention  is  diverted  from  the  study 
of  diseases  themselves,  and  of  the  proper  method 
of  treating  them,  to  fruitless  speculations  about 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  arranged.  I 
call  them  fruitless,  only  so  far  as  they  waste  too 
much  of  that  time  and  attention  which  might  be 
more  usefully  employed.  Upon  this  subje£l,  I 
must  recommend  to  you  Ur  Cullen’s  arrange- 
ment of  diseases,  as  being  natural  and  simple  j 
and  also  on  account  of  the  clearness  and  preci- 
sion of  his  definitions. 

If  we  carry  our  studies  in  natural  history  no 
farther  than  to  a just  arrangement,  and  a know- 
ledge of  names,  what  we  liave  learned  is  of  no 
more  consequence,  than  the  knowledge  of  a 
Greek  grammar,  and  of  the  words  in  a Greek 
diclionary,  would  be  to  one  who  was  never  to 
look  into  a Greek  writer.  I speak  of  natural 
history  with  regret,  as  I sec  its  principal  purpose 
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too  much  neglefted.  I see  it  studied  rather  as 
a matter  of  curiosity,  or  as  furnishing  subjects 
of  ingenious  speculation,  than  as  subservient  to 
real  utility.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  settle 
the  classes,  orders,  and  genera  of  plants,  in 
comparison  of  ascertaining  their  uses  ; yet  the 
one  subjefl  has  been  attended  to  very  closely ; 
the  other  has  been  worse  than  neglefted  ; it  has 
been  corrupted  by  many  false  fafis,  especially 
in  what  relates  to  medicine.  Much  pains  have 
been  taken  to  place  those  worms  that  infest  the 
human  body  in  their  proper  ranks,  and  to  ex- 
amine their  structure  with  the  greatest  accuracy  ; 
but  little  proportionable  care  has  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  signs  of  their  existence  in  the  bo- 
dy, the  symptoms  they  produce  there,  and  the 
most  efteftual  method  of  destroying  them.  I 
cannot,  however,  omit,  on  this  occasion,  doing 
justice  to  the  merits  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  who 
has  displayed  so  original  a genius,  in  reducing 
all  the  subjefts  of  natural  history  into  so  perfeft 
and  beautiful  a system.  Nor  has  he  stopt  here  ; 
he  has  shewn  the  most  enlarged  spirit  of  obser- 
vation. 
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nation,  in  applying  natural  history  to  the  use- 
ful purposes  of  life,  particularly  to  agriculture 
and  medicine. 

4.  The  advancement  of  the  sciences  has  been 
much  retarded  by  the  credulity  of  those  who 
have  cultivated  them.  This  credulity  discovers 
itself  by  an  easy  acquiescence  in  what  are  assert- 
ed to  be  fa£ts,  although  not  properly  authenti- 
cated •,  by  a fond  belief  in  the  powers  of  certain 
delusive  arts,  by  a bigotted  attachment  to  some 
great  names,  or  by  a superstitious  veneration 
for  antiquity. 

(a)  An  easiness  of  belief  in  regard  to  fadtsy 
by  admitting  them  without  authority,  has  cor- 
rupted every  branch  of  natural  knowledge,  but 
none  of  them  so  much  as  medicine.  Fafls  de- 
pending upon  the  animal  oeconomy,  must  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  j because  it  is  subjected  to 
sudden  and  unexpefted  changes,  from  various 
causes  which  we  cannot  trace,  and  often  depend- 
ing not  on  any  material  causes,  but  on  some 
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tmknot\’n  afFe£lion  of  the  nervous  system.  A 
heated  imagination,  therefore,  may  easily  mag- 
nify them,  and  fraud  may  easily  counterfeit 
them,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  the  error.  Hence  our  accounts  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  still  remain-  full  of  uncer- 
tainties and  falsehoods ; while  many  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  chemistry  in  parti- 
cular, have  of  late  been  happily  cleared  of  them. 
Medicine  suffers  more  from  this  cause  than  even 
from  theories.  The  weakness  of  a theory  is 
easily  detefted.  The  understanding  of  one  sen- 
sible man  is  sufficient  for  this.  But  it  frequent- 
ly requires  the  united  labours  of  many  to  dis- 
tinguish fafts  that  are  fully  and  candidly  repre- 
sented, from  such  as  are  false  or  exaggerated ; 
nor  can  it  be  done  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  repeating  the  observation  or  experiment,  per- 
haps at  the  risk  of  a patient’s  life.  I do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  here,  that  no  fafts  should  be 
admitted  into  natural  history,  or  medicine,  but 
such  as  are  thoroughly  established.  I, mean  on- 
ly to  shew  the  impropriety  of  mixing  uncertain 
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reports  and  undoubted  truthsj  without  maklng^ 
a proper  distin£lion  between  them.  Whatever 
is  asserted  to  be  a fadl,  although  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, and  supported  by  slender  authori- 
ty,  yet  deserves  to  be  recorded,  till  the  truth  of 
It  can  be  ascertained  : nothing  shews  more  ig- 
norance of  Nature,  or  more  self-sufficiency, 
than  to  reject  facts  merely  because  we  cannot 
account  for  them. 

(b)  A fond  belief  in  the  powers  of  certain 
arts,  particularly  astrology,  natural  magic,  and 
alchemy,  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  engrossing  the  attention  of  men 
of  genius,  and  by  introducing,  into  medicine 
especially,  a multitude  of  false  fadts,  founded  on 
superstition  and  delusion.  These  arts,  which 
promised  to  be  of  use  in  life,  laid  such  hold  on 
the  imagination,  that  no  power  of  reason  was 
able  to  free  men  from  their  enchantment.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  accidentally  given  rise 
to  some  curious  discoveries,  and  their  effedls  on 
the  mind  would  furnish  some  excellent  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  the  human  imagination. 

^ (c)  A 


(c)  A bigottccl  attachment  to  certain  great 
names,  has  done  much  mischief  to  science.  The 
history  of  philosophy  exhibits  to  the  world, 
from  time  to  time,  some  man  of  distinguished 
ingenuity  who  has  erefted  a system.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  for  a few  years.  Learn- 
ed men  have  commented  upon  it ; some  have 
diffusely  explained  it,  others  have  abridged 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  none  of  those  authors 
rose  higher  than  their  source  ; few  of  them  so 
high.  In  the  succession  of  a few  years,  another 
original  genius  has  arisen,  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  his  predecessor’s  system,  and  established 
another  in  its  stead.  This,  after  having  the 
like  honours  paid  to  it  by  commentators,  expo- 
sitors, and  epitomisers,  has  sunk,  in  its  turn,  in- 
to contempt  and  oblivion.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  medicine,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  there  appears 
to  be  a general  disposition  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  authority,  to  appeal  to  Nature  in 
matters  of  fadl,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matter's  of  opinion  and  reason- 
ing. 
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ing.  I do  not  mean  to  insinuate  the  possibility 
of  every  individual’s  thinking  for  himself  in 
these  matters.  Nature  never  intended  the  bulk 
of  mankind  either  to  think  for  themselves,  or 
to  aft  from  principles  of  their  own.  I only 
mean  to  express  my  regret,  that  men,  blessed 
with  superior  talents,  should  be  swayed  by  an 
authority  they  ought  to  have  controlled  •,  and 
should  assent  to  dodlrines,  which  a little  exer- 
cise of  their  own  judgments  would  have  shewn 
to  be  ill-founded. 

(d)  Another  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
science,  similar  to  the  former,  has  been  a blind 
and  superstitious  veneration  for  antiquity.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
only  with  the  present  state  of  the  learned  world, 
and  with  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  that  now  pre- 
vails, to  what  an  absurd  height  this  attachment 
to  antiquity  was  formerly  carried  ; how  much 
it  has  cramped  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  knowledge.  Yet  if  we 
consider  the  source  of  this  attachment  at  the 
time  when  it  chiefly  prevailed,  it  appears  to 
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have  been  natural  and  excusable.  Upon  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  the  useful 
sciences  and  elegant  arts  decayed  apace,  and  at 
last,  by  successive  irruptions  of  Barbarians,  were 
entirely  extinguished.  A cloud  of  ignorance 
overspread  mankind  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, some  sparks  of  genius  broke  through  the 
gloom,  and  fortunate  accidents- preserved  some 
of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  ancient  arts 
and  wisdom.  Medicine  underw^ent  the  fate  of 
the  other  sciences,  and  slept  in  the  same  dark- 
ness. About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  many  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  found  there, 
v/ere  brought  into  Italy  by  Theodore  Gaza, 
'i’hc  noble  art  of  Printing  was  discovered  about 
the  same  time,  wdiich  soon  spread  those  trea- 
sures of  antiquity  over  Europe.  About  this  pe- 
riod, so  important  in  the  annals  of  histoiy,  and 
so  big  with  great  events,  men  began  to  Avake 
out  of  that  lethargy  in  which  they  had  been  so 
long  sunk.  Upon  the  first  discovery  of  the 
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Greek  and  Roman  wi-itcrs,  the  visible  superlor-i 
ity  of  their  sense,  their  taste,  and  their  ele- 
gance, beyond  what  the  world  had  seen  for  ma- 
ny ages,  was  soon  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  men  of 
science  and  ingenuity  should  at  that  time  have 
employed  themselves  in  recovering,  translating, 
and  commenting  on  the  remains  of  antiquity 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  bar- 
barism, and  lain  for  many  centuries  buried  in 
the  cells  of  monks.  How  much  was  the  world 
obliged  to  those  restorers  of  learning  ! The 
immediate  effefts  produced  by  the  recovery  of 
the  ancient  writers,  shewed  clearly  in  what  their 
principal  excellency  consisted.  All  the  line  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  speedily  rose 
to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  Purity  of  lan- 
guage, and  an  elegant  simplicity  of  composition, 
especially  in  poetry  and  history,  were  particular- 
ly studied.  But  natural  history  and  natural 
philosophy  remained  much  negleCted.  The  rea- 
son was  this  •,  in  all  works  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  simplicity,  cor- 
rectness, 


Te^lness,  and  elegance  of  composition,  the  an- 
cients possessed  an  excellence  hitherto  unrival- 
led. In  abstradl  mathematics,  likewise,  they 
will  ever  remain  as  standards  of  that  clearness 
and  precision  which  should  be  the  characteris- 
tics of  mathematical  reasoning.  But  in  natural 
history,  and  in  natural  philosophy,  they  were  not 
equally  successful.  This  was  owing  partly  to 
their  not  having  bestowed  sufficient  attention  on 
those  subjects,  and  partly  to  this,  that  these 
sciences  depend  for  their  advancement,  not  so 
much  on  the  genius  of  one  man,  as  on  die  ac- 
cumulated labours  of  many.  Thus  a Homer,  an 
Apelles,  a Praxiteles,  or  a Demosthenes,  may 
have  carried  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  elo- 
quence, as  high,  or  higher,  than  any  who  have 
succeeded  them  •,  because,  when  these  men  died, 
their  arts,  in  a great  measure,  died  with  them. 
But  in  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy 
the  case  is  widely  different ; because  every  man, 
who  applies  to  any  branch  of  these  studies,  may 
avail  himself  of  all  the  labours  and  improve- 
ments of  his  predecessors.  As  the  knowledge 
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of  Nature,  then,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  was 
in  a low  state  ; and  as  little  light  was  thrown 
on  it  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients  ; it  continu- 
ed to  lie  almost  neglefted,  till  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  5 men  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  before  that  time,  generally  devoting 
their  attention  to  theological  studies,  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  different  branches  of  polite  and 
ancient  literature. 

The  same  warm  admiration  of  antiquity  which 
prevailed  in  other  sciences  at  the  restoration  of 
learning,  very  properly  attached  physicians  to 
the  ancient  writers  in  their  own  profession.  It 
had  been  happy,  however,  for  mankind,  if,  in*- 
stead  of  a blind  admiration  of  Hippocrates,  just- 
ly styled  the  father  and  founder  of  medicine, 
they  had  imbibed  some  portion  of  his  spirit  for 
observation.  Hippocrates  will  always  be  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  for  his  accurate  and  faith- 
ful description  of  diseases,  for  his  candour,  his 
good  sense,  and  the  simple  elegance  of  his  style. 
But,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  plan,  and  build- 
ing on  the  foundation  he  had  laid,  Ids  succes- 
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sors  employed  their  time  in  commenting  on  his 
works.  Galen  began  with  writing  largely-on  what 
he  reckoned  the  genuine  produftions  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  in  his  Commentary  endeavours  to  re- 
concile all  his  seeming  contradictions,  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  observations  by  a vai'iety 
of  arguments,  not  founded  on  his  own  extent 
sive  experience,  but  on  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy ; some  of  them,  indeed,  subtle  and  ingeni- 
ous, but  for  the  most  part  weak  and  sophistical. 
This  manner  of  commenting  on  books  of  obser- 
vations, is  extremely  absurd.  The  first  inquiry 
here,  ought  to  be  into  the  truth  of  the  fafts. 
Till  these  are  confirmed  by  similar  observations, 
it  is  a waste  of  time  and  labour,  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  their  causes.  Hippocrates  has 
left  us  a number  of  excellent  observations,  to- 
gether with  some  that  are  found  to  be  true  on- 
ly in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  limitations  ; 
some  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  country  in 
which  he  lived  ^ some  so  obscure  that  they  can- 
not be  understood ; some  ill  founded ; and  a 
great  number  that  seem  curious  and  important, 
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in  regard  to  which,  not  one  of  his  numerous 
commentators  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
whether  they  were  true  or  false.  Every  one  of 
them  has,  after  the  example  of  Galen,  attempt- 
ed to  prove  the  truth  of  his  observations,  not 
by  similar  observations  of  their  own,  but  by  hy- 
pothetical reasoning,  drawn  from  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  Thus 
the  noble  foundation  of  observations  begun  by 
Hippocrates,  and  the  example  he  has  set  of  faith- 
ful and  accurate  description,  have,  in  a great 
measure,  been  neglefted,  w'hile  physicians,  in 
all  ages,  have  fondly  attempted  to  support  their 
opposite  theories  by  his  authority,  in  which 
they  were  favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  some 
parts  of  his  waitings.  Not  only  his  observa- 
tions, but  his  opinions,  (of  which  indeed  he  was 
very  sparing),  till  very  lately,  were  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  facts,  which  appealed  for  their 
truth  to  the  experience  of  every  man  of  can- 
dour and  common  sense  ; -so  that  a physician,  in 
writing  his  own  observations,  found  himself  un- 
der a sort  of  necessity  to  shew  that  they 
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agreed  with  those  of  Hippocrates,  at  least  that 
they  did  not  contradift  them.  The  effeft  of 
this  was,  that  the  truth  of  Nature  was  often 
perverted,  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  to  the 
sentiments  of  Hippocrates,  or  even  to  the  au- 
thority of  Galen.  This  introduced  a corrup- 
tion into  the  very  source  of  all  solid  knowledge 
in  medicine ; and,  at  the  same  time,  encourag- 
ed a pompous  display  of  learning  in  writing  on 
medical  subjefts,  that  wasted  the  time  and  tired 
the  reader,  who  wanted  to  know  what  Nature 
said,  not  what  Hippocrates  and  Galen  thought, 
in  medicine.  Neither  is  this  pedantry  yet  ex- 
tincTt  in  Europe  *,  there  being  few  medical  books, 
written  in  some  parts  of  it,  which  are  not  stulFed 
with  numerous  quotations  from  the  ancients, 
'containing  some  trite  observations,  that  answer 
no  other  purpose,  but  to  make  a parade  of  eru- 
dition. 

5.  Another  obstruflion  to  the  progress  of 
science,  the  reverse  of  the  former,  has  been  a 
fond  attachment  to  novelty.  This  proceeds 
partly  from  a principle  in  the  human  mind, 
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which  is  gratified  with  whatever  is  new,  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations  •,  partly  from 
an  anxiety  to  discover  truth  upon  an  interest- 
ing subject,  which  makes  us  often  grasp  a sha- 
dow for  a substance  ; and  partly  from  a dispo- 
sition to  believe  whatever  we  wish  to  be  true. 
Ihe  uncertainty  of  the  methods  of  cure,  in 
many  diseases,  makes  patients,  and  sometimes 
physicians,  eagerly  adopt  any  new  method  that 
promises  a more  efiectual  and  speedy  remedy. 
Thjfe  is  the  source  of  that  universal  propensity  to 
give  credit  to  the  extravagant  accounts  of  the  ef- 
fedb  of  nostrums  and  quack  medicines.  These  are 
recommended  to  a patient,  with  an  assurance  of 
their  infallibility,  an  assurance  which  no  pru- 
dent or  honest  physician  gives  as  to  any  remedy 
in  any  disease  whatever.  From  the  same  cause 
we  have  seen,  in  our  own  times,  many  reme- 
dies highly  praised  for  their  efficacy,  in  almost 
every  disorder,  and  soon  after  neglefled ; such  as, 
cold  water,  crude  mercury,  soap,  tar-w'ater,  lime- 
w'ater,  sea-water.  Ward’s  medicines,  and  even 
some  of  the  poisons.  All  these,  in  their  turn,  were 
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deemed  Infallible  j and  when  time  discovered 
the  folly  of  this  expeclation,  they  have  been, 
with  the  same  precipitation,  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  ; as  if  a medicine  could  not  be  useful 
in  the  cure  of  any  one  disease,  because  it  was 
not  successful  in  all.  This  attachment,  how- 
ever, to  novelty,  is  not  such  a bar  to  improve- 
ment, as  a superstitious  veneration  for  antiquity. 
The  former,  from  time  to  time,  is  bringing  new 
accessions  to  knowledge  •,  the  latter,  keeps  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind  suspended  in  a vain 
admiration  of  what,  perhaps,  was  of  some  value 
in  the  infancy  of  science,  but  what  is  now  uni- 
versally known.  A physician  of  coolness  and 
sagacity  may  avail  himself  of  these  temporary 
intoxications  of  the  public,  in  regard  to  such 
remedies,  as  they  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  some,  from  seeing 
them  administered  in  larger  doses,  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time,  than  patients  would 
otherwise  be  persuaded  to  take  them.  The 
passion  for  novelty  is  Indeed  particularly  ex- 
cusable in  medicine ; because  it  is  natural  for 
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us  to  be  pleased  with  with  what  seems  not  on- 
ly to  bring  an  accession  to  our  knowledge,  but 
to  communicate  some  useful  discovery. 

6.  The  hasty  reduftion*  of  any  science  into 
a system,  apparently  full  and  perfeft  in  all  its 
parts,  while,  in  reality,  these  parts  are  ill  filled 
up  and  erroneous,  is  a bar  to  its  farther  im- 
provement. The  intention  of  these  systems  is 
to  place  a science  in  the  most  favourable  light. 
It  is,  therefore,  delivered  in  a magisterial  man- 
ner, so  as  to  acquire  credit  without  examina- 
tion ; and  hence  a science  descends  in  the  per- 
sons of  master  and  scholar,  not  of  inventor  and 
improver.  Men  are  generally  attached  to  sys- 
tems, because  they  free  them  from  the  impa- 
tience of  doubting,  and  promise  them  certain 
principles,  on  which  their  minds  may  securely 
rest ; and  teachers  find  it  contributes  both  to 
their  interest  and  reputation,  to  reduce  the  sci- 
ences Into  systems,  seemingly  complete.  One 
who  appears  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  a science,  and  who  seems  to  entertain  no 
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doubt  of  their  soundness,  makes  a better  appear- 
ance, than  one  who  doubts,  and  fairly  owns  that 
he  does  so.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  not 
judges  of  the  merit  of  men  of  deep  science, 
and  are  ready  enough  to  allow  to  pretenders 
the  consequence  they  assume,  if  they  do  not  too 
much  over-adl  their  part.  I have  already  en- 
deavoured to  shew  the  propriety  of  prosecuting 
inquiries  into  Nature  upon  a regular  and  me- 
thodical plan.  In  teaching  a science,  it  is  equal- 
ly necessary  to  proceed  upon  a plan  of  arrange- 
ment. But,  till  all  the  fadls  and  principles  in- 
cluded in  a science  are  fully  established,  it  is 
impossible  to  reduce  it  into  the  form  of  a regu- 
lar system  ; and  there  are  many  circumstances 
relating  to  arrangement,  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  must  remain  undetermined.  It  is,  there- 
fore, sometimes . better  to  use  the  unconnefted 
aphoristical  manner,  than  to  attempt  an  order,  or 
at  least  to  be  very  solicitous  about  an  order,  where 
there  are  no  certain  principles  to  lead  to  it. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  medicine  to  suffer,  in 
a particular  manner,  from  this  rage  of  system.  ' 
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It  has  fallen,  at  difFerent  times,  into  the  hands  of 
Galenists,  Chemists,  Cartesians,  Mathematici- 
ans, Stahlians,  and  some  other  sefts  compound- 
ed of  these  j each  of  whom  have  moulded  the 
whole  science  into  a form,  seemingly  complete 
in  all  its  parts.  It  has  been  tinfhired  with  mys- 
tical divinity,  astrology,  and  all  the  subtleties  of 
school  philosophy ; according  to  the  different 
attachments  of  physicians  to  those  studies. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing these  systems,  a physician  of  genius  will 
be  able  to  draw  from  them  some  useful  infor- 
mation. 

7.  The  last  impediment*  I shall  mention  to 
the  progress  of  science,  in  general,  has  been, 
too  great  attention  to  purity  and  elegance  of 
language,  on  the  one  hand ; and,  on  the  other, 
an  affected  obscurity  and  intricacy  of  style.  In 
works  of  taste,  and  addresses  to  the  passions,  a 
language  highly  ornamented  may  be  very  pro- 
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per ; elegance,  sublimity,  pathos,  are  there  in 
their  proper  place.  But  the  language  in  which 
science  is  to  be  communicated,  should  be  sim- 
ple, perspicuous,  and  divested  of  all  artificial 
ornaments.  Original  writers,  who  have  new 
ideas  to  communicate,  are  often  obliged  to  use 
new  words  and  phrases,  the  better  to  convey 
their  meaning  ; which  surely  they,  and  they  on- 
ly, have  a right  to  do,  provided  they  clearly  de- 
fine them.  An  afihfled  intricacy  of  style  is  now 
in  a great  measure  laid  aside.  The  use  of  tech- 
nical terms,  where  others  equally  clear  and  ex- 
pressive can  be  found,  is  regarded  as  pedantry, 
or  a cloak  to  conceal  ignorance.  This  censure 
may  sometimes  be  carried  too  far,  but  in  gener- 
al it  is  just.  That  learned  jargon,  which  so  long 
disgraced  philosophy,  was  introduced  from  a 
principle  of  vanity,  or  for  the  unworthy  pur- 
pose of  excluding  from  science,  all  who  were 
not  of  the  profession.  But  it  evidently  retards 

I 

the  advancement  of  science,  when  men  attend 
more  to  words  than  to  things,  whether  it  be  an 
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affetSted  display  of  learning,  or  In  a scrupulous 
regard  to  purity  of  expression  or  elegance  of 
composition. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing to  your  serious  study  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon,  who  of  all  men  possessed,  perhaps,  the 
most  enlarged  and  penetrating  genius.  He  has 
explained  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  promoting  science,  with  incomparable  judg- 
ment and  perspicuity.  He  has  likewise  left  us 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  true  philosophical 
induction,  particularly  in  his  history  of  the 
Winds.  This,  and  some  other  of  his  essays  in 
natural  history,  are  to  be  considered  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  specimens  of  his  method  of  carry- 
ing on  inquiries  into  nature.  The  fadfs  they 
contain  are  not  to  be  depended  on  : he  was  oblig- 
ed to  take  such  as  were  then  generally  received, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  equally  served 
his  purpose.  He  uses  a language  peculiar  to 
himself;  It  has  been  censured,  and  perhaps  just- 
ly, as  being  too  figurative,  which  renders  it  In 
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some  places  obscure  •,  but  in  general  it  is  well 
fitted  for  communicating  science,  being  clear, 
noble,  and  expressive. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  VI. 


Peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  medicine  has 
laboured. — Inconvetiiencies  attending  the  method  in 
which  it  has  been  usually  taught,  entirely  by 
the  leclures  of  professors,  or  in  books. — The  ad- 
vantages fa  regular  attendance  on  the  sick,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  in  which  a physician  is  study- 
ing his  profession,  particularly  specified. — Duties 
of  a professor  of  medicine. — Inconveniencies  aris- 
ingfrom  the  absolute  confinement  of  the  study  and 
practice  of  physic  to  a class  of  men  who  live  by  it 
as  a profession. — Advantages  of  laying  the  art 
open,  and  of  gentlemen  of  science  and  abilities,  who 
are  not  of  the  profession,  studying  it  as  an  interest- 
ing branch  of  philosophy. — Atte7npt  to  shew  that 
this  would  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, by  diffusing  the  benefits  of  the  ai't that  it 
would  facilitate  the  improvement  of  medicine  ; that 
it  would  most  ffeBually  support  the  dignity  of  tire 
profession,  and  secure  the  success  of  every  individu- 
al belonging  to  it,  in  proportion  to  his  real  merit. — 
Conclusion, 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  VI. 


X ENDEAVOURED  in  a former  Icclure  to  explain 
some  of  the  principal  causes  that  have  obstrudt- 
ed  the  progress  of  science  in  general ; and, 
where  it  was  necessary,  applied  my  observations 
particularly  to  physic.  I thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  to  you  my  general  sentiments,  in  re- 
lation to  tlie  improvement  of  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  gave  m.e  an  opi>ortunity  of  communicat- 
ing my  leading  principles  in  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. But,  before  I conclude  the  subjedd,  a 
regard  to  truth  and  candour  obliges  me  to  take 
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notice  of  some  peculiar  disadvantages  attending 
medicine,  which  seem  to  have  greatly  retarded  its 
progress.  This  I do,  not  from  a desire  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  a profession,  the  honour 
of  which  my  inclination,  and  many  ties,  lead 
me  to  support ; but  merely  with  a view'  to  estab- 
lish this  honour  upon  a liberal  and  solid  founda- 
tion ; and  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  cer- 
tain errors  and  inconveniencies,  to  which  you 
might  otherwise  be  exposed.  As  I have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  many  of  my  brethren  on 
this  subje£t,  while  I propose  my  own  sentiments 
with  freedom,  I wish  to  do  it  w'ith  a proper  de- 
ference to  their  judgment.  The  peculiar  causes 
which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine, 
besides  the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  art, 
formerly  mentioned,  appear  to  me  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  usually  taught,  and  partly  from  its  having 
been  confined  to  a set  of  men  who  live  by  it  as 
a profession. 

In  the  first  place*,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  general  method  of  conducting  education  in 
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tiniversifies,  does  not  seem  so  well  calculated  to 
advance  science  as  to  diffuse  it,  not  so  well  fit- 
ted to  promote  particular  arts,  as  to  communicate 
general  principles.  Those  who  teach  the  sci- 
ences, often  make  use  of  various  allurements 
with  their  students  ; sometimes  with  the  laud- 
able view  of  engaging  their  attention  ; some- 
times from  a desire  to  give  a dignity  to  their 
own  chara£lers,  by  pretensions  to  discoveries, 
by  the  triumph  of  confutation,  the  ostentation 
of  learning,  or  the  veil  of  mystery.  For  the 
conveniency  of  teaching  medicine,  it  has  been 
usual  to  adopt  the  synthetic  plan  ; that  is,  to  lay 
down  general  principles,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases,  and  the 
mode  of  operation  of  remedies,  and  to  mention 
fafts  so  far  only  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  those 
.principles,  or  as  they  are  clearly  deducible  from 
them.  Medicine  likewise,  as  usually  taught 
in  universities,  instead  of  being  represented  as 
an  art  imperfedl  in  its  most  material  branches, 
instead  of  having  its  deficiencies  pointed  out, 
with  a view  to  their  being  supplied,  is  digested  in- 


to  a regular  and  seemingly  perfe£l  system.  In  this- 
light  it  is  beheld  by  the  student,  who  embraces 
hypotheses  with  the  same  facility  and  unsuspedl- 
ing  confidence  as  he  would  do  fa6b  established 
on  the  testimony  of  his  senses  ; he  imagines  he 
understands  the  causes  of  all  diseases,  and  the 
manner  in  which  remedies  afl  in  removing, 
them  ; his  mind  is  at  ease  in  having  always  firm 
principles  to  rest  on.  But  how  fallacious  these 
principles  have  generally  been,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  in  the  history  of  medicine,  which  shews 
that  they  have  been  constantly  flufluating.  For 
example,  a morbid  acrimony  of  the  blood  has 
been  assigned  as  the  proximate  cause  of  certain 
diseases  ; the  nature  of  this  acrimony  has  beea 
specified-,  the  manner  in  which  occasional  causes- 
have  produced  it  has  been  explained  ; plausible 
indications  of  cure  have  been  laid  down  in  con- 
sequence of  these  supposed  discoveries  ; reme- 
dies have  been  prescribed  correspondent  to 
these  indications,  and  their  operation  in  de- 
stroying the  acrimony  has  been  pointed  out. 
Yet  perhaps,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it  may  be 
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found  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  acrimony 
existing  in  these  diseases  *,  or  that,  supposing 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  in  general  that  there 
may  be  such  a disorder  in  the  blood,  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  its  specific  nature  ; that  we  do 
not  know  in  what  manner  the  external  causes 
produce  the  symptoms,  whether  by  first  vitiating 
the  blood,  or  by  adling  immediately  on  the  ner- 
vous system  ; that,  from  our  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  these  circumstances,  the  indications  of 
cure  become  likev/ise  uncertain  •,  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  the  remedies  afling  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  supposed  ; and  that,  perhaps, 
some  of  those  remedies,  though  in  repute  for 
many  ages  in  the  cure  of  such  diseases,  have 
either  no  elFeft  at  all,  or  at  least  none  in  the 
doses  commonly  given.  In  short,  it  may  some- ' 
times  be  found,  that  all  we  certainly  know  of 
the  matter,  is,  that  certain  external  causes  pro- 
duce those  diseases  ; that  experience  has  ascer- 
tained the  eftefb  of  some  remedies  in  curing 
them ',  and  that  this  experience  is  the  only  ra- 
tional 
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tional  basis  on  which  we  can  ground  our  future 
j)raclice. 

A student,  however,  is  seldom  aware  of  the 
fallacious  nature  of  such  hypothetical  stru£lures, 
as  he  is  a stranger  to  the  circumstances  on 
which  they  are  founded.  They  appear  plausi- 
ble, well  conne(Ted,  and  are  particularly  grate- 
ful, as  they  tend  to  conceal  the  difficulties  of 
the  profession. 

Medicine  has  little  chance  of  acquiring  im- 
provement from  a physician  educated  in  the 
faith  of  systems,  because  he  scarcely  supposes  it 
admits  of  any.  lie  treats  his  patients  accord- 
ing to  the  established  rules;  and  when  they  die, 
he  is^  satisfied  that  every  thing  was  done  for 
them  that  art  could  do.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  enlarged  experience,  and  the  riper  exer- 
cise of  his  understanding,  would  remove  his 
prejudices  ; but  a little  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind shews,  that  early  and  strong  impressions 
are  with  great  difficulty  erased  ; every  circum- 
stance that  tends  to  confirm  them,  is  readily  at- 
tended to,  while  every  one  that  tends  to  weak- 
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en  them,  is  overlooked,  or  ingeniously  explairi- 
ed  away  •,  so  that  time  seems  frequently  to  con- 
firm our  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  and  painful  for  men  to  give 
up  favourite  opinions,  and  to  sink  from  a state  of 
'security  and  confidence  into  one  of  suspense  and  ' 
scepticism.  Accordingly  we  find  that  physicians 
do  not  easily  change  the  principles  they  first, 
set  out  with.  We  have  remarkable  examples 
of  some,  who,  after  having  written  systems  of 
medicine  early  in  life,  have  lived  to  be  old,  have 
been  adinired  for  their  genius,  have  had  exten- 
sive practice,  and  though  their  systems  in  the 
mean  time  had  gone  through  many  editions, 
vet  no  material  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them ; a proof  how  much  they  were  attached 
to  their  first  opinions. 

Although  the  principles  of  the  medical  art 
are  originally  established  by  investigation,  or 
indufticn  from  particnlar  facts,  yet  it  would  be 
both  tedious  and  unpleasant  to  teach  it  entirely 
upon  this'  plan.  I am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  the  best  method  of  teaching  It,  is  to  unite 
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the  synthetic  method,  which  is  most  commodi- 
ous for  communicating  knowledge,  with  the 
analytic  one,  which  leads  to  improvements  and 
inventions.  If  medical  education  was  ■ conduc- 
ed in  this  manner,  a student  would  be,  in  some 
degree,  an  eye-witness  of  the  observations  and 
experiments,  upon  which  the  principles  of  the 
science  are  founded.  For  example,  if  he  were 
daily  conversant  among  the  sick,  he  would  en- 
joy many  advantages  beyond  what  can  be  deriv- 
ed from  books  or  leCures.  Som.e  of  these  I 
shall  mention. 

1.  Whatever  one  sees,  makes  a deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  than  what 
he  learns  from  description. 

2.  There  are  many  circumstances  relating  to 
diseases  and  remedies,  of  which  it  is  difEcult  to 
convey  a just  idea,  viz.  different  appearances 
of  the  countenance,  state  of  the  pulse,  breath- 
ing, voice,  smells,  tastes,  and  different  degrees 
of  heat,  &c.  Flence  every  experienced  physi- 
cian, or  indeed  artist  of  any  profession,  knows 
much  more  than  he  is  able  to  communicate. 


3-  Diseases  are  described  in  system  as  exi^t» 
ing  by  themselves ; but  in  praftice  they  are 
found  complicated  in  such  various  forms,  as  no 
description  can  specify,  and  to  which  no  gene- 
ral pradtical  rules  can  be  applied. 

4,  Medical  fadls  are  often  related  imperfedl:- 
ly  *,  sometimes  from  the  author’s  inattention  to 
the  concomitant  circumstances,  sometimes  from 
his  thinking  them  of  no  importance.  But  the 
truth  is,  fadts  are  seldom  mentioned  in  systems, 
unless  with  a view  to  establish  a theory,  or  to 
recommend  a medicine  ; and  whatever  fadts  are 
either  not  subservient  to  these  views,  or  are  repug- 
nant to  them,  are  often  but  slightly  mentioned, 
or  suppressed.  Medical  writings  likewise  a- 
bound  with  false  or  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
effedls  of  particular  remedies,  occasioned  by  ava- 
rice, vanity,  credulity,  a warm  imagination,  or 
a weak  judgment. 

5.  A student,  educated  in  this  manner,  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  attention  and  discrimina- 
tion ; he  brings  the  truth  of  general  principles 
to  the  test  of  experience  ; he  discovers  the  fal- 
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slty  of  some  of  them,  and  learns  to  ascertain  the 
many  exceptions  and  limitations  to  which  others 
are  subjected  ; he  often  finds  the  most  plausible 
indications  of  cure  to  be  delusive,  and  that,  a- 
mong  the  numerous  remedies  recommended,  in 
consequence  of  these  indications,  none  are  able 
to  relieve  the  patient.  By  these  means  he  ac- 
quires an  early  distrust  of  all  theories,  however 
specious. 

6.  He  ascertains  the  importance  of  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  medicine,  and  of  all  medical  in- 
quiries, as  relative  to  the  main  end  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  preventing  or  curing  of  diseases  ; 
and  regulates  his  application  to  them  accord- 
ingly. 

7.  He  becomes  familiarised  to  the  humours 
and  weaknesses  of  patients  •,  he  acquires  some 
address  in  managing  their  tempers,  and  in  sooth- 
ing their  distresses  •,  a conduct  which,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  is  of  real  consequence. 

8.  He  begins  to  acquire  an  address  in  the 
management  of  the  sick,  a quickness  of  appre- 
hension, a composure  and  presence  of  mind, 
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tiTid  some  decision  and  resolution  in  sudden 
emergencies.  A young  physician,  who  has 
drawn  his  knowledge  only  from  books  or  lec- 
tures, although  he  may  be  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed, and  consequently  able  to  talk  plausibly,  will 
yet  be  extremely  embarrassed  when  he  enters 
upon  praftice. — Medicine  is  not  merely  a specu- 
lative science  to  be  acquired  by  study  alone  ; it 
is  an  aftive  and  prafllcal  art,  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  which  can  be  attained  only  by  long  prac- 
tice. This  is  allowed  to  be  the  case  in  all  the 
other  praflical  arts,  and  the  education  In  them 
is  condufted  accordingly.  Let  us  suppose  of  a 
young  man  designed  to  be  a sailor,  that  for  the 
first  years  of  his  education,  he  studies  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  and  navigation,  but 
has  never  been  at  sea ; when  he  makes  his  first 
appearance  there,  what  must  be  his  situation  ? 
He  can  talk  of  mechanical  powers,  of  friftion, 
of  the  nature  of  magnetical  effluvia,  of  the  theo- 
ry of  the  Winds,  and,  in  short,  shew  himself 
master  of  every  branch  of  his  profession,  so  far 
as  speculation  could  carry  him.  But  can  he 

handle 


handle  a rope  ? can  he  go  aloft  and  furl  the  sails  ? 
can  he  make  an  observation  in  a rolling  sea  ? 
can  he  do  any  one  useful  work  aboard  the  ship, 
or  direct  the  sailors  how  to  navigate  her  in  a 
storm  ? Who  would  trust  himself  to  the  direc- 
tion of  such  a sea  commander  ? — ^The  case  is 
much  the  same  with  a young  physician  who  has 
had  what  is  called  a regular  education,  and  is 
well  grounded  in  every  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion except  the  practice  in  which  he  must  be 
defe<hive,  if  he  has  not  for  some  years  diligent- 
ly attended  the  sick.  A careless  and  irregular 
attendance  on  an  hospital  for  a few  months  be- 
fore he  settles  in  business,  is  very  insufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  the  important  charge.  I own, 
however,  that  a young  man  cannot  reap  much 
advantage  by  attending  the  sick  till  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  rudiments  of  physic  : But 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  his  studying  and  ap- 
plying to  praftice  at  the  same  time  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  attended  with  the  advantages 
above  mentioned  ; and  the  shortness  of  the 
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time  usually  allotted  for  medical  education,  does 
not  allow  of  their  being  separated. 

9.  A physician  who  has  been  educated  on 
this  plan,  whose  mind  has  never  been  enslaved 
by  systems,  because  he  has  been  a daily  witness 
of  their  insufficiency,  instead  of  being  assum- 
ing and  dogmatical,  becomes  modest  and  diffi- 
dent. When  his  patient  dies,  he  secretly  la- 
ments his  own  ignorance  of  the  proper  means 
to  have  saved  him,  and  is  little  apt  to  ascribe 
his  death  to  his  disease  being  incurable.  There 
are  indeed  so  few  diseases  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced, in  their  own  nature,  desperate,  that  I 
should  wish  you  to  annex  no  other  idea  to  the 
word,  but  that  of  a disease  which  you  do  not 
know  how  to  cure.  How  many  patients  have 
been  dismissed  from  hospitals,  as  incurables, 
who  have  afterwards  recovered,  sometimes  by 
the  efforts  of  unassisted  nature,  sometimes  bv 
very  simple  remedies,  and  now  and  then  by  the 
random  prescriptions  of  an  ignorant  quack.  To 
pronounce  diseases  incurable*,  is  to  establish 
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indolence  and  Inattention  as  it  v/ere  by  a law, 
and  to  skreen  ignorance  -from  reproach.  This 
diffidence  of  our  own  knowledge;  and  just  sense 
of  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  art,  ought 
to  incite  us  to  improve  it,  not  only  from  a love 
of  the  art  itself,  but  from  a principle  of  huma- 
nity. I acknowledge,  however,  that  such  a dif- 
£dence,  as  I have  described,  if  it  is  not  united 
with  fortitude  of  mind,  may  render  a physician 
timid  and  unsteady  in  his  pradtice  ; but,  though 
true  philosophy  leads  to  diffidence  and  caution 
in  forming  principles,  yet,  when  there  is  occa- 
sion to  aft,  it  shews  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
a quickness  in  perceiving  where  lies  the  great- 
est probability  of  success ; to  be  decisive  in 
forming  a resolution,  and  firm  in  carrying  it  in- 
to execution. 

It  is  much  in  the  power  of  a teacher  of  the 
art,  to  obviate  the  inconveniencies  commonly 
chargeable  upon  systems.  It  is  his  duty,  in 
treating  of  any  subjeft,  to  give  a full  detail  of 
fafts,  to  separate  the  real  from  the  pretended,  and 
to  arrange  them  in  such  a mamier  as  may  lead 
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to  the  discovery  of  causes  and  general  princi- 
ples. If  these  cannot  be  established  by  a just 
induftion,  he  may  with  propriety  suggest  an 
hypothesis  ; but,  while  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
thinking  it  probable,  he  should,  with  equal  im- 
partiality, state  every  objection  against  it  ; and, 
far  from  throwing  a veil  over  the  numberless 
imperfefHons  of  his  art,  he  should  be  solicitous 
to  point  them  out,  and  at  the  same  time  direft 
to  such  observations  and  experiments  as  may 
tend  to  remove  them.  Sensible  of  the  warm 
imagination  and  credulity  of  youth,  of-  their 
proneness  to  admiration,  and  their  eagerness  to 
have  every  faft  accounted  for,  he  ought  to 
guard  against  the  errors  into  which  these  dispo- 
sitions may  lead  them,  and  should  endeavour  to 
direfl:  their  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
to  proper  subje^Sls  ; not  to  those  that  merely 
amuse  the  fancy,  but  to  such  as  exercise  the 
powers  of  useful  observation  and  invention ; to 
subjedls  of  real  and  permanent  importance. 

I throw  out  these  observations  with  freedom, 
hecause  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  liberal 
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Spirit  that  prevails  in  this  University,  in  every 
department  of  science,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  To  this  Uni- 
versity I owe,  in  a great  measure,  my  OAvn  edu- 
cation 5 but  there  are  none  of  my  obligations  to 
it  which  I remember  with  more  gratitude,  than 
the  acquisition  of  some  portion  of  that  freedom 
of  spirit,  for  which  it  has  always  been  distin- 
guished. The  medical  societies  of  students,  which 
have  been  conducted  with  decency  and  regula- 
rity, have  in  this,  as  well  as  in  otlier  respe«Sls, 
produced  the  best  effefts.  In  these,  they  have 
been  taught  to  feel  and  exercise  their  own  pow- 
ers, to  arrange  their  ideas,  and  to  express  them 
with  facility  ■,  and  that  honourable  emulation 
has  been  excited,  wdiich  is  a principal  spring  of 
dihgence  and  activity.  Let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity of  doing  justice  to  the  merit  of  several 
gentlemen,  who  have,  within  these  few  years, 
done  honour  to  this  medical  school  by  their 
inaugural  dissertations.  In  these,  several  im- 
portant investigations  have  been  carried  on,  by 
a set  of  accurate  and  well  conducted  experi- 
ments,. 
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merits,  under  the  direction  of  my  learned  and 
ingenious  colleagues.  This  method  of  giving  a 
specimen  of  a young  physician’s  genius,  is  at- 
tended with  so  many  advantages,  is  so  credi- 
table to  himself,  and  so  useful  to  the  public, 
that  I should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  it  fall 
again  into  disuse. — But  to  return. 

I shall  now  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  con- 
finement of  the  study  and  praftice  of  physic 
entirely  to  a class,  of  men  who  live  by  it  as  a 
profession,  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
the  art. 

Nothing  can  so  effe£bially  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  an  art,  as  the  making  it  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  practice  it  to  contribute  to  its 
improvement.  But  it  happens  unfortunately 
that  the  spirit  and  application  required  for  the 
advancement  of  medicine,  is  often  checked  by 
a necessary  attention  to  private  interest.  Phy- 
sicians  are  influenced  by  the  same  general  mo- 
tives of  a£Hon  with  other  men.  Some  of  them 
love  medicine,  and  would  gladly  devote  their 
time  and  attention  to  it,  as  far  as  their  situation 
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could  admit ; others  practice  it  merely  as  a tradci- 
But  the  state  of  our  profession  is  singular.  A 
.common  artificer  has  no  other  way  of  rendering 
himself  eminent  in  his  trade,  but  by  excelling 
in  it.  Of  this,  all  mankind  are  judges.  If  he 
is  a bad  workman,  no  address  or  qualifications 
of  any  other  kind  can  avail  him.  No  gentleman 
can  hope  to  rise  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  who 
does  not  possess  the  abilities  of  a lawyer.  The 
proofs  of  his  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  elo- 
quence are  daily  exhibited  to  the  world,  and 
their  value  is  duly  ascertained.  The  public 
have  the  same  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
merits  of  a divine.  In  short,  every  man’s  me- 
rit, in  his  profession,  may  be  well  known  to  the 
public ; and  is  in  general  suitably  rewarded. 
The  science  of  medicine  alone  is  kept  so  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  world,  and  the  art 
must  necessarily  be  praftised  in  so  private  a 
manner,  as  renders  it  difficult  for  the  public, 
from  the  success  of  a physician’s  pradlice,  to  form 
a just  estimate  of  his  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
in  no  other  profession  is  the  reward  of  merit  so 
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uncertain.  If  a physician  is  only  acquainted 
with  the  outlines  of  pradfice,  and  has  a good 
share  of  address  and  common  sense,  he  may 
succeed  well.  This  success  is  not  surprising,  if 
he  is  generally  esteemed  as  a man  of  genius  and 
knowledge  in  other  subjedfs  5 because,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  these  will  extend  to  his  own  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  more  unaccountable,  though 
the  case  frequently  occurs,  that  physicians  rise 
to  great  eminence,  who,  far  from  possessing 
learning  or  abilities  of  any  kind,  are  known  to 
be  men  of  weak  understandings. — ^ITose  people 
seem  to  have  a strange  idea  of  physic,  who  trust 
their  lives  in  the  hands  of  a man,  whose  dis- 
cernment and  common  sense  they  would  despise 
on  any  other  occasion. 

The  check  which  the  improvement  of  medi- 
cine must  receive,  from  with-holding  the  reward 
justly  due  to  those  who  excel  in  it,  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious. — A physician,  when  he  sets  out  in 
the  world,  soon  perceives  that  the  knowledge 
most  profitable  for  him,  is  not  that  merely  of 
his  profession.  What  he  finds  more  essential. 
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are  the  various  arts  of  insinuation  and  ostenta- 
tion. This  leads  to  views  very  different  from 
those  of  genius  and  science.  To  his  real  merit 
as  a physician  he  cannot  easily  find  a patron  ; 
because  none  are  judges  of  this,  but  those  of  his 
Own  profession,  whose  interest  it  often  is  to 
have  it  concealed 

By  what  I have  said,  I mean  only  to  repre- 
sent the  disadvantages  naturally  consequent  on 
leaving  it  to  physicians  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  their  brethren.  It  is  putting  human  virtue 
to  too  severe  a trial,  and  indeed  it  is  a trespass 
against  the  most  obvious  maxims  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  to  suffer  people  to  be  tried  by 
judges  whose  interest  it  is  to  condemn  them.  Nor 
do  I mean,  in  making  an  observation  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  class  of  men,  to  in- 
clude all  the  individuals  of  our  profession.  There 
is  a virtue  found  among  many  of  them,  which 
can  stand  the  severest  test  ; and  there  is  an  ele- 
vation of  mind,  that  generally  accompanies  ge- 
nius, which  renders  those  who  possess  it  equal- 
ly superior  to  the  suggestions  of  envy  or  inter- 
est, 
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€Stj  and  to  all  the  low  arts  of  dissimulation.  Tl\e 
difficulties  which  regular  physicians  encounter  in 
attempting  to  introduce  any  improvement  in 
' pradlice,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  in- 
duce such  of  them  as  love  the  science,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  some  other  branch  of  medi- 
cine, which  they  can  cultivate  with  more  safety 
and  freedom.  In  all  these,  their  discoveries 
• have  been  numerous  and  useful.  But  how  ra- 
pid a progress  would  the  praftical  part  of  medi- 
cine make,  if  physicians  were  equally  at  liberty  to 
improve  it,  under  the  inspeftion  and  patronage 
of  men  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merit,  and 
who  were  under  no  temptation,  from  sinister 
motives,  to  depreciate  the  improvements  which 
they  propose  ! 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  ingenious  men  would 
devote  half  the  time  to  the  study  of  nature, 
which  they  usually  give  to  that  of  opinions.  If 
a gentleman  has  a turn  for  observation,  the  na- 
tural history  of  his  own  species  is  surely  a more 
interesting  stibjeft,  and  allbrds  a larger  scope 
for  the  display  of  genius,  than  any  other  branch 
of  natural  history.  If  such  men  were  to  claim 
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their  right  of  inquiry  into  a subject  that  so  near- 
ly concerns  them,  the  good  eft'efts  in  regard  to 
medicine  would  soon  appear.  They  could  have 
no  interest  separate  from  that  of  the  art.  They 
would  detedt  and  expose  assuming  ignorance,, 
and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modest 
merit.  Cases  often  occur  where  a physician 
sees  his  patient  hastening  to  dissolution ; he 
knows  a remedy  that  affords  some  prospeft  of 
saving  his  life ; but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  com- 
mon practice,  and  is  dangerous  in  its  operation. 
Here  is  an  unhappy  dilemma.  If  he  gives  the 
remedy,  and  the  patient  dies,  he  may  be  ruin-  . 
ed  ; for  his  conduct  will  be  watched  with  a ma- 
lignant eye.  But  if  the  scheme  of  gentlemen 
of  fortune  applying  to  the  study  of  physic  should 
take  place,  the  encouragement  and  assured  pro- 
tection of  knowing  and  disinterested  judges, 
would  animate  a physician  in  his  praCtice.  Such 
judges,  not  fettered  by  early  prejudices,  unaw’- 
ed  by  authority,  and  unbiassed  by  interest, 
would  canvass  with  freedom  all  the  commonly 
received  principles  of  medicine,  and  expose  the 
C c uncertainty 
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Tincertalnty  of  many  of  those  maxims,  of  which 
a physician  dares  not  seem  to  doubt. 

There  are  some  advantages,  which  gentlemen 
who  study  rnedicine  only  as  an  interesting  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  possess  beyond  physict- 
ans  by  profession.  A physician,  amidst  the  ne- 
cessary duties  and  anxieties  of  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, has  little  leisure  to  attend  to  any  sub- 
ject that  is  not  direchly  conne6ted  with  his 
business ; nor  does  he  always  possess  that  tran- 
quillity of  mind  which  is  so  requisite  in  every 
kind  of  investigation,  and  particularly  in  plan- 
ning and  conducing  a train  of  experiments. 
Lord  Bacon  had  as  enlarged  views  of  medicine, 
of  its  deficiencies,  and  of  the  proper  method  of 
supplying  them,  as  perhaps  any  physician  who 
ever  wrote.  Dr  Hales  has  been  one  of  its  great- 
est benefaftors,  by  his  discoveries,  by  the  open- 
ings he  made  in  different  branches  of  the  sci- 
ence, which  have  since  been  further  prosecuted, 
but  principally  by  the  excellent  example  he  set 
of  ingenious  and  accurate  experimental  investi- 
gation. Cornaro,  a Venetian  nobleman,  when 
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some  years  turned  of  four-score,  composed  a 
little  treatise  on  regimen,  written  with  singular 
candour,  simplicity,  and  precision.  With  more 
pleasure  could  I name  Mr  Boyle  on  this  occa- 
sion, had  not  his  credulity  lessened  that  esteem, 
which  his  diligence,  genius,  and  many  virtues, 
so  well  merited. 

But,  not  to  insist  further  on  arguments  to 
shew  that  there  is  little  reason  to  expe^l  im- 
provements in  our  profession,  while  it  continues 
on  its  present  narrow  footing,  I shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  it  appears  from  the  history  of  phy- 
sic, that  the  improvements  in  the  pradlical  parts 
of  it  have  seldom  been  owing  to  those  who  va- 
lued themselves  upon  being  regular,  systematic, 
rational  pradlitioners  ; nay,  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, such  improvements  have  been  often 
opposed  by  them,  with  keenness  and  acrimony  j 
and  seldom  adopted  till  after  a long  struggle. 
I could  give  instances  of  this  in  the  case  of  blis- 
ters, opiates,  Peruvian  bark,  antimony,  mercury, 
inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  and  I may  add,  the 
cool  regimen  in  fevers.  Many  important  dis- 
coveries. 
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coveries,  relating  to  tlie  cure  of  diseases,  have 
been  made  b}'  accident  ; and  some  valuable  re- 
medies have  been  cornmunicated  to  us  by  the 
natives  of  America,  and  other  illiterate  na- 
tions. But,  till  of  late,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  many  solid  improvements  in  pradlice, 
which  have  been  the  result  of  reasoning,  or  of 
any  regular  train  of  observations  or  experiments. 
On  the  contrary,  improvements  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  world,  and  which  appealed  for 
their  justness  to  experience,  have  been  usually 
adopted,  not  upon  repeated  and  more  accurate 
trials,  but  upon  the  authority  of  great  names, 
or  from  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  times. 

There  has  been  much  reason  to  complain 
that  the  discoveries  of  those  men,  who  were  not 
of  the  medical  faculty,  have  not  ahvays  been 
examined  with  that  candour,  which  their  im- 
portance and  success  required.  Yet  from  such 
men  very  substantial  improvements  may  some- 
times be  expedled.  Even  quacks  possess  some 
advantages,  in  their  pra£lice,  beyond  regular  phy- 
sicians ■,  as  they  seldom  can  sufier  much,  cither 
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in  their  interest  or  reputation,  from  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  experiments.  But  they  have  another 
advantage  above  the  regular  physician,  from  hav- 
ing more  extensive  practice.  I grant,  however, 
that  the  ignorance  and  inattention  of  most  of 
these  men,  make  them  profit  but  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  might  be  expected,  from  their 
experience  and  unfettered  praflice ; and  I own, 
too,  that  little  regard  can  be  paid  to  their  veraci- 
ty, in  their  accounts  of  cures.  But  it  is  a phy- 
sician’s duty  to  search  for  knowledge  from  all 
sources,  however  impure  and  contemptible;  and 
he  may  avail  himself  of  that  experience,  which 
the  empiric  himself  is  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  turn  to  account.  It  was  from  strolling  che- 
mists, and  the  lowest  artificers,  and  not  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  that  Mr  Boyle  drew  that 
large  and  useful  colleflion  of  fadls,  with  which 
he  has  enriched  many  branches  of  science.  I 
must  however  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
same  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  has  enlighten- 
ed every  other  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
begins  now  to  extend  to  medicine  ; that  the 
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tyranny  of  authority  and  systems  declines  apace"; 
and  that  there  is  a fair  prospeft  of  the  science 
being  rebuilt  on  the  more  solid  basis  of  nature, 
on  fafts,  and  an  accurate  Indudtion  from  them. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  insist  on  the  proprie- 
ty of  confining  the  study  of  physic  to  a class  of 
men  who  live  by  it  as  a profession,  That  the 
science  is  so  abstruse,  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood but  by  a person  wdio  devotes  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  It.  The  little  progress  it 
has  made,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  so  many 
ingenious  and  learned  men  wholly  direfted  to 
its  cultivation,  is  brought  as  a proof  of  its  difii- 
culty.  It  is  said,  that  if  people  w'^ere  encouraged 
to  study  physic  who  were  not  regularly  bred  to 
it,  and  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  it  as  a pro- 
fession, quacks  would  be  multiplied,  and  patients 
would  lose  that  confidence  in  the  physician, 
which  Is  as  necessary  for  their  own  sakes  as  for 
his.  It  is  further  said,  that  a smattering  of  phy- 
sic could  tend  only  to  fill  people’s  minds  with 
imaginary  diseases,  and  apprehensions  of  danger 
upon  slight  indispositions- 
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These  reasons  have  appeared  so  powerful  t« 
many  of  the  faculty,  that  they  have  watct.cd 
with  a jealous  eye  all  intruders,  and  have  of- 
ten treated  them  with  abuse  and  ridicule,  even 
when  it  was  apparent  that  they  were  aftuated 
purely  by  motives  of  humanity.  It  would  not 
be  candid  to  ascribe  this  to  any  sordid  views  : 
Enlarged  knowledge  produces  a liberal  and  un- 
suspicious spirit  ; and  no  profession  can  boast  of 
more  men  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  liberal 
education,  than  ours.  But  as  the  reasons  above 
assigned,  for  the  absolute  confinement  of  the 
study  of  medicine  to  physicians,  do  not  appear 
to  me  satisfadtory,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
examining  them  particularly. 

The  difficulties,  which  a gentleman,  not  in- 
tended for  the  profession,  is  to  encounter,  in 
acquiring  some  share  of  rnedical  knowledge,  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Some  of  them  are  real 
and  unavoidable ; but  the  greater  number  are 
cither  imaginary,  or  arise  from  the  mysterious 
form  in  wliich  tlie  science  lies  concealed,  un- 
necessarily involved  in  technical  terms,  and  in- 
cumbered 
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cumbered  with  inquiries  of  no  utility,  or  not  ap- 
plicable to,  practice.  Medicine,  in  one  point  of 
view,  is  a science  of  boundless  extent ; but  this 
should  not  deter  any  person  from  the  study  of 
it ; as  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  branch  of 
natural  knowledge.  In  our  prosecution  of  any 
of  them,  the  farther  we  advance,  the  more  sen- 
sible we  become  of  their  difficulty,  and  of  the 
further  improvement  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble. The  argument,  however,  brought  to  shew 
the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  medical  art 
from  the  slowness  of  its  improvement  (notwith- 
standing the  joint  labours  of  so  many  physicians 
employed  in  this  single  pursuit)  may  be  obviat- 
ed, by  observing,  that  if  by  medicine  is  meant, 
the  art  of  preserving  health  and  curing  diseases, 
the  truth  is,  that  very  few  physicians  of  genius 
have  endeavoured  to  cultivate  it,  and  that  some 
of  those  few  have  attempted  it  in  a way,  that 
could  not  reasonably  be  expefted  to  succeed. 

It  will  readily  be  owned  that  a physician,  wijo 
has  regularly  studied  the  several  parts  of  medi- 
cine, must  possess  great  advantages,  even  in  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  practice,  above  a gentleman,  - vlio  has- 
only  attended  to  them  in  a more  cursory  man- 
ner. But  there  is  no  reason  to  say,  that  one 
must  be  a perfefl:  master  of  these  parts,  before 
he  dan  attain  such  a knowledge  of  the  prafbice, 
as  may  be  in  some  degree  useful,  when  the  as- 
sistance of  an  able  physician  cannot  be  procured. 
Surely  it  is  not  a matter  of  such  difficulty,  for 
a gentleman  of  a liberal  education,  to  learn  so 
much  of  medicine  as  may  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  best  books  on  the  subjcfl;  and  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  those  physicians  to  whom  he 
commits  the  charge  of  his  own  health,  and  tho 
health  of  those  more  imnaediately  under  his 
care  and  protection.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  a gentleman  should  be  instruft- 
ed  in  medicine,  before  he  can  pretend  to  prac- 
tice as  above*  mentioned.  The  most  that  can  be 
required  oi^iim,  is  such  a degree  of  knowledge 
as  is  commonly  possessed  by  practitioners  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  and  such  knowledge  as  phy- 
sicians, educated  in  different  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  attached  to  different  theories,  concur 
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in  judging  essential. — In  this  view,  it  js  evident, 
that  he  should  know  as  much  anatomy  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  understand  the  animal  oeconomy  in 
its  sound  and  morbid  state  •,  that  he  should 
know  the  principles  of  chemistry,  particularly  in 
their  application  to  pharmacy  and  the  other 
parts  of  medicine  ; that  he  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  diseases,  especially  with 
those  circumstances  that  serve  to  distinguish  one- 
from  another,  when  apparently  similar,  but  real- 
ly of  a different  nature,  and  requiring  a differ- 
ent method  of  cure  ; and  that  he  should  be  in- 
strufted  in  the  nature  of  the  usual  remedies.. 
The  knowledge  of  these  fast  mentioned  bran- 
ches, should  be  drawn  from  medical  writers  of 
distinguished  sagacity,  accuracy,  and  candour  y 
but,  above  all,  from  observation  and  experience, 
the  purest  and  least  fallible  source  of  medical 
science.  He  may  derive  singular  advantages 
from  the  conversation  of  an  ingenious  and  ex- 
perienced physician,  who  is  able  to  direct  his 
studies,  to  distinguish  between  genuine  and  pre- 
tended fadts,  and,  amidst  the  load  of  learned 
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rubbish  with  which  medicine  is  encumbered,  to 
■selebl;  what  is  truly  useful.  Such  a course  of 
study,  as  I have  described,  tltough  somewhat  for- 
midable at  first  view,  is  really  not  so  to  those 
who  love  science,  and  who  have  laid  a tolerable 
foundation  of  learning.  There  are,  indeed,  dif- 
ficult cases,  that  often  occur  in  practice,  which 
require  the  assistance  of  the ' greatest  medical 
discernment  •,  but  any  man  of  good  understand- 
ing may  comprehend  the  general  principles  of  the 
theory  and  pra£lice  of  physic,  if  the  fadts,  on 
which  they  are  founded,  are  fully  and  clearly 
laid  before  him. 

The  objedtion  to  laying  medicine  open  to  the 
world  like  other  sciences,  from  its  tendency  to 
multiply  quacks,  and  to  lessen  the  authority  of 
the  physician,  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  not 
possible  to  confine  the  pradUce  entirely  to 
regular  physicians.  Cases  are  continually  oc- 
curring of  people  labouring  under  diseases, 
who  can  have  no  access  to  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  faculty.  It  would  be  bar- 
barous to  hinder  those  from  using  such  reme- 
dies 
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dies  as  appeared  to  them  most  likely  to  afford 
them  relief ; or  to  prohibit  a friend  or  a by- 
stander from  giving  their  assis.t.nce  in  such  a 
situation.  In  faft,  as  every  person  prescribes 
occasionally,  the  only  question  is,  whether  they 
should  receive  any  assistance  from  art,  or  be  left 
to  adf  as  their  fancy  may  lead  them.  If,  by 
with-holding  that  assistance,  every  disease,  where 
a physician  was  not  consulted,  was  to  be  left  to 
nature  alone,  physicians  would  have  a plausible 
excuse  for  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance  ; be- 
cause it  might  be  alleged,  that  more  diseases 
tvould  be  cured  by  the  eSbrts  of  unassisted  na- 
ture, than  by  the  random  management  of  peo- 
ple imperfectly  instrufled  in  medicine.  But,  in 
reality,  this  is  never  the  case  in  diseases  of  any 
consequence.  I shall  give  an  example,  in  the 
general  treatment  of  fevers,  among  the  lower 
class  of  people,  when  they  are  deprived  of  me- 
dical assistance. — The  unhappy  patients  are  ge- 
nerally confined  to  a close  room,  where  they 
breathe  a hot  and  putrid  air  •,  every  method 
is  tried  to  produce  a sweat ; they  are  loaded 
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with  bcd-cloaths  •,  sometimes  they  are  made  to 
drink  spiced  and  strong  liquors  ; at  other  times 
large  quantities  of  warm  water  gruel,  although 
their  stomach  loathe  it,  and  it  occasion  flatulence, 
sickness,  and  oppression.  If,  in  consequence  of 
great  heat  or  delirium,  they  attempt  to  get  out 
of  bed,  they  are  confined  to  it  by  force  ; nor 
are  they  suflered  to  change  their  bed  or  body- 
linen,  till  the  fever  is  quite  removed  •,  by  which 
means,  the  air  becoming  more  putrid,  aggravates 
the  symptoms,  and  makes  the  disease  highly  con- 
tagious.— In  such  cases,  because  tlie  patients  have 
no  physician,  and  take  no  medicine,  the  disease 
is  said  to  be  left  to  nature.  But  this  is  a mis- 
take. If  such  patients  had  been  really  left  to 
nature,  they  would  have  been  treated  very  dif- 
ferently. ^fhey  would  have  been  indulged  in 
whatever  was  agreeable  to  them they  would 
have  breathed  cool  and  fresh  air  ; they  would 
not  have  been  teazed  to  eat  or  drink  beyond 
what  their  appetite  demanded  j they  would  have 
been  Indulged  with  cold  water,  or  small  beer,  in 

whatever  quantity  they  pleased ; they  would 
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have  been  suffered  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  to  en- 
joy the  cold  air,  or  to  have  few  bed  clothes, 
v/ith  liberty  to  throw  out  their  limbs  without 
control ; their  linen  would  have  been  changed 
daily,  and  every  thing  kept  clean  and  sweet 
about  them.  Similar  Instances  might  be  pro- 
duced from  other  diseases.  Patients  are  so  far 
from  being  left  to  nature,  when  no  physician  is 
called,  that  they  are  commonly  oppressed  v/itli 
a succession  of  infallible  ernes  recommended  by 
quacks,  or  by  their  weak  and  officious  friends. 

I must  here  observe,  that  there  is  a suspi- 
cion entertained  of  physicians,  as  rejefting  all 
remedies  proposed  by  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  faculty,  especially  if  their  composition  is 
kept  a secret.  Whatever  the  case  may  have 
been  formerly,  or  may  still  be  among  a few  in- 
dividuals, the  censure  is  now  ill  founded.  Every 
remedy,  which  has  the  appearance  of  usefulness, 
meets  with  a ffir  trial,  from  the  gentlemen  of 
our  profession.  I speak  this  with  the  more  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  those  of  the  British  domi- 
eiions  ; where  medicine  is  in  general  prafliced 
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with,  much  candour  and  humanitv:  but  it  would; 
be  an  imputation  on  their  knowledge,  and  in- 
deed on  their  common  sense,  if  they  were  to 
give  credit  to  all  the  accounts  of  cures,  which 
daily  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

Physicians,  in  their  early  practice,  are  some- 
times controled,  and  intimidated,  from  doing 
what  they  think  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
their  patients  ; not  by  people  whose  education 
and  knowledge  should  make  their  opinions  re- 
mediable, but  by  the  most  ignorant,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  conceited  part  of  mankind* 
Physicians  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intru- 
sion of  men  of  science,  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  medicine.  Such  will  be  modest  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subjecl.; 
and  will  be  the  readiest  to  call  for  the  assistance 
of  a physician  of  experience  and  abilities,  to  re- 
spect his  judgment,  and  to  enforce  his  prescrip- 
tions •,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  sug- 
gest what  may  be  useful  to  the  ablest  of  the 
profession. 

If  we  consider  the  situation  of  a young  phy- 
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sician  of  genius,  brought  forward,  and  supported 
in  his  profession,  under  the  honourable  patron- 
age of  those  who  are  judges  of  that  genius  j 
and  that  of  another,  destitute  of  such  assistance, 
and  compelled  by  necessity  to  attend  to  the 
prejudices,  and  to  humour  the  caprices  of  the 
ignorant  and  impertinent  intruders  into  his  of- 
fice ; how  pleasant,  how  creditable  is  the  one  ! 
how  humiliating  the  other,  to  every  naan  of  spi- 
rit and  sensibility  ! 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  by 
laying  medicine  open,  and  encouraging  men  of 
science  and  abilities,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
profession,  to  study  it,  the  interests  of  humani- 
ty would  be  promoted,  the  science  would' 
be  advanced,  its  dignity  more  effectually  sup- 
ported, and  success  more  certainly  secured  to 
every  individual,  in  proportion  to  his  real  merit. 

Before  I conclude,  I must  observe,  that  such 
objeftions  as  are  made  against  any  person  pre- 
tending to  judge  of  medical  subjects,  who  has 
not  been  regularly  bred  to  the  profession,  were 
formerly  urged  against  the  reformers  from  Po- 
pery. 
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fery.  BeskieS  urging  tke  divine  authority  claimed 
by  the  church,  it  was  said,  that  a set  of  men,  who 
devoted  their  whole  time  and  studies  to  so  deep 
and  complicated  a subject  as  'Theology,  were  the 
only  proper  judges  of  whatever  belonged  to  it  j 
that  calling  their  authority  in  question,  was  hurt- 
ing the  cause  of  Religion,  and  lowering  the  sa- 
cerdotal charadler.  Yet  experience  has  shewn, 
that  since  the  Laity  have  asserted  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  these  subjefls,  Theology,  considered 
as  a science,  has  been  improved  ; the  real  inter- 
ests of  Religion  have  been  promoted  j and  the 
Clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a more  use- 
ful, and  even  a more  respe(Table  body  of  men, 
than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
power  and  splendor. 

I hope  I have  advanced  no  opinions  in  these 
Ledhires,  that  tend  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  a 
profession,  which  has  always  been  considered  as 
most  honourable  and  important.  But,  I appre- 
hend, this  dignity  is  not  to  be  supported  by  a 
narrow,  selfish,  corporation-spirit ; by  self-im- 
portance } by  a formality  in  dress  and  manners, 
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•r  by  an  afFeftation  of  mystery.  The  true  dig- 
nity of  physic  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  supe- 
rior learning  and  abilities  of  those  who  profess 
it,  by  the  liberal  manners  of  gentlemen,  and  by 
that  openness  and  candour,  which  disdain  all 
artifice,  which  invite  to  a free  inquiry,  and  thus 
boldly  bid  defiance  to  all  that  illiberal  ridicule 
and  abuse,  to  which  medicine  has  been  so  much 
and  so  long  exposed. 
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